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VERB, SAP, SAT. 


I. 
A insured his life through the Agent of a company, B through 
an Insurance Broker, whilst C obtained advice untrammelied by 
any financial relations between his adviser and any Insurance 
Company. 








A has to pay £117 : 5 : 10 per annum, 

B , 0 £95:12:6 , » 

. & » £ 87:10:00, » 
The estate of A B C will receive the same, viz. : £5,000, no more 
and no less. 

II. 

In 1918 D obtained a £5,000 With Profit Policy payable at death. 
He finds he can surrender this policy although he is nearly one 
year older, obtain a policy for £5,100 payable at death With Profits 
at an increased cost of 1/2 per annum, and that, assuming that 
death occurs when he is 70, his estate will in all probability benefit 
to the extent of approximately £2,000 by the change. 


THIS IS NOT AN EXTREME CASE. 
Read “ASSURANCE & ANNUITIES’”’ post free from 
Investigator, 36, Eldon Chambers, Fleet $t., Londen, E.6.4. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HERE are VACANCIES for WHOLE-TIME TEACHERS 
to begin work in September next :— 


(a) ENGLISH MASTER at the WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Candidates for this position (and for position (b) ) should possess 
a good honours University Degree or its equivalent, but the qualifica- 
tion will not be insisted on in the case of persons otherwise ex- 
ceptionally qualified. The teacher appointed will also berequired 
to teach arithmetic. 

Commencing salary £150 to {210 a year, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, rising to {300 by yearly increments of £15, 
thence to £400 by £10 increments. 

Preference will be given to persons who have served with the 
Forces of the Crown. 


(b) ENGLISH MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BLOOMSBURY. In addition to the qualifications men- 
tioned above candidates should have had experience in teaching 
girls of 14 years of age. 

Commencing salary {120 a year, rising to {270 by annual incre- 
ments of £10. The commencing salary may be increased to £160 
a year according to qualifications and experience. 

(c) ART MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BLOOMSBURY. 

Candidates should possess a good knowledge of design and the 
practical application of art to various kinds of technical work. 
Experience of teacliing girls over 14 years of age essential. 

Salary as for position (b) above. 

For each of the above three positions a temporary bonus of 15s. 
a week is payable. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer 
(T.1), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (Stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). Form must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on 15th July, 1919. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
T the close of the current session the University College of 
Wales will proceed to the appointment of Professors in— 
AGRICULTURE, 
GEOLOGY, 
PURE MATHEMATICS, 
WELSH. 
The initial stipend of each of the above Chairs is £600 a year. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Registrar of the University 
College of Wales, whom applications should reach on or before 
July 25, 1919. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


BISHOP FOX’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


June 28, 1919. 





AUNTON. 
(Secondary School under Board of Education.) 


WANTED, in September, with good qualifications and ex- 
perience :— 
" 1. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS for BOTANY, PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY. 

2. SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. 

3. SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS, with qualifications in 
Needlework. 

County Scale for Graduates £180-—{300. 

Apply at once to Miss WILLS. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SHEFFIELD CITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ANTED : In September next, 
(a) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in GEOGRAPHY oc 
HISTORY. 
(b) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in INFANT SCHOOL 
METHOD. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £220 per annum, scale under 
revision. A War Allowance of {10 is also payable to October 31, 
1920. 

Forms of application, which should be returned as early as 

ossible, may be obtained from the undersigned. 
H. S. NEWTON, 

Education Office, Sheffield, Secretary. 
June 25, 1919. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CyMRU A Mynwy). 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. Salary 
£600 per annum. 

Further particuars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
whom 100 copies of applications and testionials must be received 
on or before Saturday, July 19, 1919. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
June 25, 1919. 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
MATHEMATICS. 
HE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £250 a year. Particulars may 
be obtained from THE Secretary, The University, Leeds, by 
whom applications will be received up to the 2Ist July. 





EEDS UNIVERSITY. 


The Council of the University will shortly proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT cf a LIBRARIAN, at a salary of £400 a year. 
Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, the University, 
Leeds, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 





AFFLES LIBRARY, SINGAPORE.—LIBRARIAN required, 
preferably single and about 30 years of age. Library ex- 
perience with knowledge of classification and cataloguing essential. 
Salary $4,500, increasing by two annual increments of $300 (the 
dollar =2s. 4d.). After three years’ probation may be placed upon 
pensionable establishment. The appointment will be made by 
the Secretary of State, but applications in the first instance, with 
copies of testimonials, to be addressed by July 3lst, to the Hon, 
SECRETARY, the Library Association, Caxton Hall, London, S.W.1. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


HE COUNCIL of BEDFORD COLLEGE invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT IN ITALIAN, which 
has recently been instituted. 
Knowledge of English essential. 
Salary {£200 non-resident. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF 
CounciL, to whom applications for the post should be sent not 
later than Monday, July 28th. 





ENIOR PHYSICS MASTER wanted for next term, at King 

Edward VII. School, Sheffield. Oxford or Cambridge 

Graduate, with first-class honours, preferred. Initial salary £350 
rising to £400.—Apply to the HEADMASTER. 





BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EADMASTER required for the above School. 


Duties to commence on the first day of the Autumn term. 

Salary £350 and share of capitation fees. The average for the 
last two years about £300. Average number of boys for the last 
two years about 150. 

The Headmaster must be a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British Possessions. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas. 
The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send applications stating age and 
whether married, and with one copy of not more than three testi- 
monials not later than 17th July, 1919, to the undersigned. 


O. B. GILES, 


Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Grammar School Founda- 
tion, Wide Bargate, Boston. 
June 30, 1919. 





DARLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach GEOGRAPHY 

up to Matriculation Standard, Elementary Mathematics 

desirable. Commencing salary according to experience and quali- 

fications, rising to a maximum of £350. Application to be made 

on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned and must 

be completed and returned not later than the first post on the 
22nd July, 1919.—A. C. Boypg, Education Office, Darlington. 
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SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. Boon, M.A. 


ANTED, in September,a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS 
(French and English). An Honours Degree, good Secondary 
School Experience, and residence abroad desirable. 

Salary according to Grade II. Scale, £170, rising by £10 incre- 
ments to £300. Not more than ten years approved previous 
experience may be allowed for an initial salary. Suitable Grade II 
Mistresses may ‘be promoted to Grade III; maximum, £360 

Application forms obtainable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned, to whom they should be returned 
as quickly as possible. 





HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland. 
2nd July, 1919. 





SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


N ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School, to 
arrive ‘in Shanghai early in January, 1920. Candidates 
should be about 25 years of age, unmarried, and possess a Science 
Degree. Pay, Taels 165 per mensem, without allowances, except 
participation in the Superannuation Fund. Under agreement 
for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At an 
average rate of exchange, Taels 165 equals about {25. Exchange 
is liable to fluctuation. First-class intermediate passage is pro- 
vided, and half pay is allowed during voyage. Further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, 
by whom applications must be received as early as possible, 
Joun Poox & Co., Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 July, 1919 





SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

‘WO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School, to 
- leave London in September next. Candidates should be 
unmarried, between 25 and 30 years of age, graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London or other recognised British University and hold 
Government Certificates and or trained teachers diploma. Salary, 
Taels 250 per mensem during first to third years, thereafter 
increases at the renewal of each agreement until a maximum of 
Taels 400 is reached; no allowances, but there is a liberal super- 
annuation fund and free medical attendance is provided. At an 
average rate of exchange Taels 250 equals about {41. Exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. First-class passage is provided and half- 
pay during voyage. Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, Messrs. John Pook & Co., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 68, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.5. July, 1919. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 





LECTURESHIP IN GEOLOGY. 
HE University Court of the University of St. Andrews invite 
applications for a LECTURESHIP in GEOLOGY in the 
University. 

The Lecturer will conduct Courses in Geology in the United 
College, St. Andrews and in University College, Dundee, under 
such conditions as may be arranged, and will be expected to enter 
upon the duties of the Lectureship on October 1, 1919. 

Letters of application (which should be accompanied by thirty 
typewritten or printed copies of the letters of application and 
relative testimonials) should be sent to the Secretary not later 
than August 16, 1919. 

A statement of the conditions of the appointment will be sent 
by the Secretary, on application. 

The salary will be {400 per annum. 

ANDREW BENNETT, 
Secretary. 
The University, St. Andrews. 
July, 7 1919. 


~ ‘UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 





CHAIR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
HE University Court of the University of St. Andrews invite 
applications for the vacant Chair of NATURAL HISTORY 

in University College, Dundee, in the University. 
The Professor appointed will be expected to begin his duties 

on October 1, 1919. 

Candidates for the Chair are requested to send their letters 
of application and relative testimonials to the Secretary. The 
University, St. Andrews, not later than August 16, 1919 (Thirty 
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printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials 
should accompany the letter of application). 
A statement of the conditions of the appointment will be sent 


by the Secretary, on application. 
ANDREW BENNETT, 


The University, St. Andrews, Secretary. ~ 


June 20, 1919. 
SWINDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





Swinpon & NortH Wits SECONDARY SCHOOL & TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTION. PRINCIPAL: Mr. G. B. BURKHARDT, M.Sc. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following appointments :— 

(1) SPECIALIST TEACHER OF BIOLOGY. 

(2) SPECIALIST TEACHER OF FRENCH. 

The salaries will be according to the New Scale, a copy of whick 
together with Form of Application and any further particulars, 
may be obtained from the Principal, to whom applications must 
be returned before July 18, 1919. 

W. SEATON, 


July 8, 1919. Secretary. 





Sales by Auction 


WESLEYANA BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND BOOK 
PLATES. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, Jmly 16, and 
following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, - 

PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, and BOOK- 
PLATES, comprising a portion of the sporting books collected 
by the late Alexander Allan, Esq., of Bylands, Boscombe; a 
portion of the remarkable collection of Wesleyana formed by the 
late George Stampe, Esq., of Great Grimsby, and nowthe property 
of a gentleman, including autograph letters, printed books, pottery, 
busts, plaques, medallions, and engravings, the property of the 
Trustees of Sir Edward Burne Jones, Bart., deceased; the joint 
property of Mrs. Mackail and Sir Philip Burne Jones, Bart.; the 
property of H. S. Guinness, Esq., of Barton Hall, Stillorgan, Co. 
Dublin, and including a number of books presénted to Sir Edward 
Burne Jones, Bart., by A. C. Swinburne, D. G. Rosetti, and William 
Morris, including many volumes of their own works; Madam de 
Pompadour’s Copy of the Elzevir Homer ; Columna’s Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, 1499; an extensive and valuable collection of 
book-plates ; Works on the fine Arts, Sport, Travel, and Natural 
History, &c. 

May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
The Property of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq., Deceased. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Friday, July 18, at 1 o’clock 
precisely, very Choice and Valuable EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
with a few illuminated Manuscripts, the property of Charles Fairfax 
Murray, Esq., Deceased (sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
the Famous Block Book of the Apocalyptic Visions of St. John, 
c. 1460 ; Rare XVth and XVIth Century Books, with woodcuts, 
including Columna’s Mer des Histoires, Verard, c. 1505, with a 
folding Woodcut hitherto unknown to Bibliographers ; a Fine and 
Extensive Series of Tracts by Savonarola, many with woodcuts ; 
Illustrated Liturgical and Secular Manuscripts on vellum; Books 
in Fine Bindings, including Beautiful Examples of XVIth Century 
Lyonese Workmanship, &c., &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had. 











Art Exhibitions 


NCIENT ART OF THE EAST. 
A superb collection of EARLY CHINESE, HINDU, 
PERSIAN, GREEK and EGYPTIAN POTTERY & SCULPTURE. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. Sats. 10—1. 








_ Authors’ Agents, etc. 


WRITING AS A PROFESSION ! 
E can assist, with practical advice and the experience of 
many years, by post or at centraland well-equipped offices. 
Moderate fees.— Address, in first instance, ‘‘ Lirerary,”’ 11, Charing 
Cross Chambers, Adelphi, London. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of al 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A new book by fe 
T & T CI ARK’S HUGH WALPOLE id 
e Wy entitled 
° JEREMY | «34 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS Re ‘“* Jeremy,” indeed, is one of the finest studies of @ 
e fj child ~=character ever written. Mr. Walpole has fp 
eH achieved a triumph. “ Jeremy” will touch chords 
in the heart of every reader: will send the memory ae 
scudding back to incidents of childhood that have ay _— 
A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT MZ long been buried under the débris of life. With — 
[{} Jeremy we walk hand in hand with a charming little 
GREEK, companion through childhood’s days; with him we ay ( 
By the late Pror. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, M.A., are once more eight years old, and see life and its fA 
D Litt. » elements through “ clouds of glory. a) 
Vol. I.—ProLeGomENa. Already published. ‘4 . 
3rd Edition. 10s, net. ae ; é \ 
Vol. II.—AccIDENCE AND Worp FormatTIon : M | A 
Part 1.—General Introduction; Sounds and AY SINC ; IR S 
Writing. Now ready. 7s. net. NEW BOOK entitled G 
Part 2.—Accidence: (a) Nouns, (b) Verbs and ma 
Lists, ye Preparation. th) MARY OLIVIER: A _ Life En 
Part 3.—Word Formation. _ In Preparation. ed : ‘ ? ‘k 
The Second Volume is being edited by the Rev. iy}  ,.Miss Sinclair has undertaken a task of extreme like 
W. F. HOWARD, M.A., who specialised with Dr. “ difficulty, and has carried it through with elaborate ay pla 
Moulton in Hellenistic Greek. ee ee yy eye ps pit Mey Me ma: 
es =e ; J] _self-possession. . . . e skill of the workmanship, 
po. nate Seanes wept: oe 2 aaa , Ky the honesty of the analysis, and the depth of the mee a of | 
rr) +~#«wmpression conveyed there can be no question whatever. diff 
THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY These qualities raise ‘‘ Mary Olivier” at once to the 7m 
- 8% level of a subtle work of art.”—Daily Telegraph. 8 wit 
Its Development and Value. Read (7s. net.) mo 
By Principat GEORGE GALLOWAY, D.Phil., D.D. ® THE UNDYING FIRE psy H. G. WELLS & sho 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Religion ”’ (Inter- Ch (6s. net.) ay of 
national Theological Library). Crown 8vo. RE G lite 
9s. net. Ww Please write for Prospectus of New Books, stating subjects desired to m7 te 
RELIGION AND INTELLECT g CASSELL & CO. LTD. LONDON, E.C. “fl 
A New Critique of Theology: CTS UDELL UNECE NPE CLLPECLLE LULLIRLLUALI 1 
By DAVID GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Grammar con 


“ Se oe. ll ae and should prove wholesome Mr. Murray’s New Books 4 


reading for many who chafe under the subtleties of dogmatic or 





wissen Ver Descriptive List of New Books free on request om 
THE WORLD TO COME AND FINAL 

DESTINY THROUGH A TENT DOOR “ 
54 By RosBert W. MacKENNA, M.A,. M.D. A new book by the 

By the Rev. J. H. LECKIE, D.D., Author of the author of ‘‘ The Adventure of Death,” recording many : 
“ Authority in Religion.” “‘ peeps at life’ transferred to paper “in odd and broken if t] 
frank wars — his oe aes Oe enero moments.” 8s. net. ine’ 

ndpoint. He argues therefrom - 

iyptic element = religions arog is of ipermanent FALKLANDS, J UTLAND and the BIGHT use 
meaning and value. is leads to i ti are 
of the theories of ultimate destiny. 10s. net. Sih on Intentestiom ty Admioal of the Biect, Sie Daves gen 


B , O.M., G.C.B., . Sir David B 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF i The heroic and indomitable spirit ate the Brith dh 


F AITH Navy reveals itself in these pages, silhouetted the more : 
° clearly by virtue of a modest background.” 6s, net. aju 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. — SECOND EDITION now ready, of ] 
This is the Second Volume of ‘‘ The Great Christian ho 
Doctrines” Series, the First being ““ The Christian CANON BARNETT: _ 
Doctrine of Prayer.’ owe : ‘a x 
The subject—Faith—is presented in an orderly HIS LIFE, WORK AND _FRIENDS. By his Wife, to 
sequence, contact with reality being maintained at Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, C.B.E. With a Preface by the F 
every step by means of illustration or example. Archbishop of York. Few biographies have met with so 
10s. net. cordial areception fromreviewers and the public. Asecond beg 


edition is now ready. In Two Volumes, Illustrated. 


A FIRST HEBREW READER. Second Edition. 28s. nt - 
By the Rev. DUNCAN CAMERON, B.D. A ‘SOLDIER’S-EYE-VIEW’ of our ARMIES “ 


The Author has specially in view those who wish to 

















study without a tutor, and seeks to make them By Lt.-General Sir Jonn Kerr, K.C.B., late Commanding alm 
familiar from the beginning with reading Hebrew 6th Corps, B.E.P. A consideration of what our future Th 

as it is in a book of the Bible. 6s. net. army is to be. The creation of a National Army and the € 

welding together of our Imperial Forces is the main theme, poe 

- 6s. net. Tav 
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OUR INACCESSIBLE 
HERITAGE 
W* shall probably not be 





accused of dilettantism if 
we say that the English- 
man’s most magnificent heritage is 
English literature; we are more 
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“Everyman Library” for a Ben 
Jonson; but it is unlikely in the 
extreme that he can _ afford 
the Cambridge University Press 
Beaumont and Fletcher. For any 
man to whom three or four pounds 
is a serious item—and are there 
many nowadays to whom it is 


likely, indeed, to be accused of °P EL. inbers, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson... ... 53 0t?—the Cambridge Beaumont 
platitude. And yet we wonder how reviews: and Fletcher is too dear. Those 


many of those who would accuse us 


Mr. Herbert Trench’s Pla poe in 
Greek History for the People, by J. T. Sheppard = 


gentlemen are not worth the money. 


; : : A Modernized N ew Test t... 6 Whi 
of platitude are aware of the infinite A Study of the English Village, 2. $87 Lem shillings for a complete Beau- 
difficulties of becoming acquainted The Reign of Clement Scott... ... ... 588 mont and Fletcher would not be 
; e e Triumph of Common Sense seb --. 589 
with that heritage, much more of Platitudes and Education... «1... 590 unreasonable; but they are not 
. “1° . . . rea implici ee eee one 
moving familiarly in it as an heir .... — worth more. And what of 
wld do. It is so easy to speak sone ** Elizabethan and Jacobean prose ? 
sho . y P LITERARY NOTES ... 592 P : 


of the glorious heritage of English orgs anp coMMENTS: The Navy Records 
Society, 582—The Shakespeare Lecture at the 
British Academy, 586—War Memorials at South 


literature; so hard to settle down 
to enjoy it. And it is daily 
becoming harder. 


Kensington 


REVIEW IN BRIEF: Scott Holland’s ‘‘ Goodwill” 591 


The ‘‘ Tudor Translations,’ issued 
some fifteen years ago, now cost 
on an average five or six times their 
original price, which was not small. 
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The general rise in the price of SCIENCE: = - They are completely beyond the 
commodities has affected the book- Societies—Forthcoming Meetings. 2. 694 Teach of the ordinary lover of 


market, like any other. The volumes FINE ARTs: 


in the cheap series of classics that 
used to be sold at one shilling now 
cost two. That alone is a serious 
matter for the majority of readers 
who aim at something more than prama: 
the filling of an idle moment. But 
if that catastrophe is, as we suppose, 
inevitable and insuperable, it is no —Science ” 
use wasting regrets upon it. Books 
are among the luxuries the coming 
generation will have to go short of; 
or if this disaster—for it is nothing 
less—is to some extent ameliorated by 


Notes on Art Sales 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
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Exhibitions of the Week 


The Ghost of an Opera, by Edward J. Dent... 597 
A Concert of Old Instruments—Concerts 597, 598 


Pygmalion and Galatea... 


CORRESPONDENCE: The Mystic Vision—Man 
and the Universe—Christianity and Christian 
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Letters from Italy: II. Giovanni Verga and 
the Realists, by Guido de Ruggiero... : 
Rapid Italian Course... a oes 
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Letters of Anton Tchehov, VIII. __... --. 602 


English literature. The scraps of 


cer Fry --- -- 88 Elizabethan prose that one can 
The National Art Collections Fund ... --. 596 


buy for a sovereign—and it is, after 

all, for most of us a matter of hard 
cash—are negligible. 

It may be said that these are 

- 58 books for the specialist. To this 

we reply that they ought not to be, 

599 even if they actually are. With 

all their faults the Elizabethans 

are the fountain-head of English 

, 1 literature, a perennial source of re- 

invigoration to the English language. 

i they are made _ inaccessible, 

contemporary literature is to some 





a judicious increase in the subvention 





of public libraries, as we earnestly 

hope it will be, the possession of books will be the 
luxury which the coming generation will have largely 
to forgo. 

But the difficulties do not end here; they merely 
begin. No one who takes his reading of English 
seriously has.failed to encounter a yet more forbidding 
obstacle. So many books are unprocurable. Take, 
for instance, the Elizabethans. The difficulties begin 
almost at the moment one steps outside Shakespeare. 
There is the valuable ‘‘ Muses’ Library ”’ edition of a few 
poets, a precious Donne, a delightful William Browne of 
Tavistock, a good Philip Sidney, a good Drummond 
of Hawthornden. But what of the dramatists ? 
How is a man who has not the money to afford the 
folios to acquire complete Ford, Webster, Dekker, 
Kyd, Marston and the rest? He can go to the 


extent inevitably starved. Let it 
be remembered also that we are far worse off in this 
respect than were our illustrious forefathers of the 
romantic revival. In the first forty years of the last 
century Elizabethan reprints were plentiful and cheap ; 
moreover, readers and writers then had a very good 
chance of getting hold of the folios for a matter of 
shillings, where it would now be,at a modest estimate, 
a matter of pounds. And the forgotten richness that 
flooded into the English language then came, not 
least, from this plenitude of opportunity. 

If we come nearer to the present day, and consider 
the case of those writers of the romantic revival 
who owed so much to the Elizabethans, the position 
is almost the same. Certainly we have good cheap 
editions of the poets themselves. But an intelligent 
interest in their poetry presupposes or involves an 
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interest in their lives and persons. It is impossible 
to gain an intimate understanding of Keats’s poetry 
without a knowledge of his letters—which are, and 
should be recognized as, classics in their own right ; 
or to appreciate Shelley’s achievement without a 
fairly close acquaintance with his life. Yet Keats’s 
letters, issued by Mr. Buxton Fo: man nearly twenty 
years ago in a delightful cheap edition, have, never the- 
less, now become all but unprocurable—a loss so serious 
that it is not compensated by the fact that Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s indispensable ‘‘ Life ’’ can be had for eighteen 
shillings; and we have tried in vain to find a book- 
seller who would part with Dowden’s “‘ Life’of Shelley ”’ 
for less than three pounds ten. Such a condition of 
things is preposterous. We do not ask that copyright 
books should be produced at a price which leaves 
the owners of the copyright and the publishers no 
profit; but we do expect that indispensable books 
like these should be put and kept within the reach 
of the average purse of the lover and the student of 
English literature. 


The case of the Elizabethans is different. Here 
there can be no question of copyright. But there 
are other obstacles. It has generally been the fate 
of the publisher who has risked his capital in producing 
reprints of Elizabethans at a _ reasonable price 
to go bankrupt. It is the booksellers who have 
ubsequently reaped the golden harvest of his industry 
and public spirit. Almost invariably the publisher 
has been himself a man of letters, with exiguou, 
financial resources, who could not afford to wait 
for the slow but certain success of his enterprise. 


Two solutions remain. The first is that the big 
publishing firms should undertake the venture, and 
in this case we would appeal primarily to the University 
Presses. What is wanted is not a splendid edition 
like the Cambridge ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ but 
volumes of roughly the same size and price as the 
admirable “‘ Oxford Poets.” If the enterprise should 
appear to be too formidable, then the second solution 
should be applied: the Government should come, 
to the rescue. For our part we can hardly conceive 
a more valuable work of reconstruction than the issue 
of a series of complete English texts. The cost would 
be relatively trivial; and we have little doubt that 
after twenty years, when the accounts were balanced, 
there would prove to be no loss at all. Once more 
we repeat that we are not asking that the books 
should be supplied at cost price. Let the Government, 
or the publishers whom they delegate, secure to 
themselves a fair trading profit. We expect to pay 
death duties when we come into our inheritance; 
but we have a right to demand that we shall not be 
permanently excluded from it. 


THE Navy Recorps Sociery.—In their report for the 
past year the Council of the Society announce that the 
membership now stands at 470, a slight advance on the figures 
for last year. It is, however, evident, say the Council, that 
the Society cannot, without financial loss, continue to issue 
even one book a year on the-present subscription. It is 
therefore proposed that the subscription be raised to the 
original amount of one guinea from Jan. 1, 1920. For 
last year and for the current year it is intended to issue 
Vols. I. and II. of the “ Life of Admiral Sir John Leake,”’ 
now being edited by Mr. Geoffrey Callender. It is expected 
that both these volumes will be ready in the late autumn. 
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SLANG IN WAR-TIME 


“WT is the slang of the present day,” wrote Mrs, 
Opie in 1801, “if 1 may be allowed this vulgar 
but forcible expre:sion.” In that year the very 

word was risky; in 1901 the thing had made its way 

into literature. Like dialect, it acquired literary 
standing through the novel. Slang appeared first 
in the dialogue, and then elsewhere. Its racy phrases 
imparted now trenchancy and now an air of friendliness 
even toShavian polemics. Far from being disreputable, 
slang gave the touch of Bohemianism that was the final 
grace of respectability. Thus among the new words that 
have come into use during the war, the slang has 
had on the average as fair a chance of “ making 
good’ as the scientific and technical or other learned 
novelties. These have their own perils to face. Most 
of the new colloquialisms and slang terms must expect, 
no doubt, only a short life if a merry one; but if they 
drop out of common use, they will live in the war 
literature, and are never likely to be forgotten so 

long as the novelists remember 1914-18. 

Not all the words classed as vulgarisms or slang 
which the war has made current are entirely new, 
“Stunt,” for example, which is probably unconnecied 
with the adjective, verb, and noun “stunt”’ that 
appears in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, had 
already been imported from America. Most likely 
it is a variant ot “ stint’’—‘‘a stint of work”’ and 
the like. Webster describes it as a colloquialism, 
It has hardly developed any new meanings, in spite 
of its extraordinary vogue and expressiveness: it 
simply happened to fill a gap. ‘‘ Dud”’ is sather 
a puzzle. The plural “ duds’’ was familiar enough 
for old clothes, and more locally for workmen’s tools. 
It came to mean effects, traps, “ things.’’ ‘‘Dud-shop” 
we also knew; otherwise the singular form was rare. The 
sound of the word, associating it with ‘‘ dead,’’ perhaps 
helped to develop the meaning of worn-out, useless, 
good-for-nothing, or a person or thing of that descrip- 
tion. “Gadget” is still more puzzling. Browning 
invented “ gadge’”’ to denote some dreadful instrument 
of torture; but there is noreason to suppose “‘ gadget ” 
a diminutive of that. More probably, it is a corruption 
of ‘‘ gauge,” for it certainly hails from the workshop. 
It means a tool, device, or trick of the trade, especially 
one useful in emergency, and has a variety of 
metaphorical adaptations. “‘ Dope’’ is another pre- 
war word that has acquired a number of new 
applications, such as to aeroplane varni h, which was 
or is extremely poisonous. The connections of meaning 
are fairly clear. ‘‘ Wangle,’ to manipulate in a 
fraudulent or selfish way, was a humorous euphemism 
before the war. But “ scrounge,’ except in dialect, 
was unknown. It seems tobea variant of the Scotch, 
Irish, and Northern English “ scringe,’’ to search, to 
pry about, to glean. ‘“‘ Scringer’’ was one who pried 
about in quest of trifles, and a “‘scringe” was a 
rummage, a pilfering 

Sir 1. Gollancz reminds us that ‘“ going west”’ is 
a phrase as old as the fourteenth century—one of 
the poetic expressions that arise or come to life again 
in times when we are daily face to face with Fate. 
It may be compared with the soldier's word “ land- 


owner” for one killed at the front. “‘ Top-hole” 
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and “the limit’? are pithy if not poetic super- 
latives. Even “‘ some,’ in the sense of “a lot of,” 
which degenerated at last to the feeblest of witticisms, 
has in its time served as a neat form of meiosis. 

Among the brand-new slang one may discern some 
that had an onomatopeeic or at any rate an imitative 
origin; for instance, ‘‘sloosh,’ a wash; “ buzz,” 
to telephone in Morse; and perhaps “ posh,” smart, 
trim, spruce. ‘‘ Bimf,’” Army correspondence, is a 
riddle. A more interesting specimen is the verb 
“click,’’ an active that has developed some passive 
meanings, such as to get killed. It appears to have 
signified first to get what one wants; for instance, 
to be wounded and go to Blighty; from which the 
transition to a more painful meaning is easy. “ To 
touch”’ has analogous uses. ‘“ A touch with death”’ 
is a near shave; a wound that takes one home is 
“a Blighty touch.” Imitative, but only in the 
nickname way, are such appellations as “ Snip,’ for 
the Army tailor, ‘“‘ Waxy,” the saddler, “‘ Scrappy,” 
the farrier, ‘‘ Spokey,’ the wheelwright, “ Sparks,’ 
the wireless operator, with which we may throw in 
“pips,” officers’ stars, and “‘ snob-shop,” the Army 
boot- and shoe-maker’s shop. “‘ Conchy,” short for 
“Conscientious Objector,” and ‘‘ Cuthbert.” belong 
to a different group; and phrases such as “ the 
Old Contemptibles’’ may be classed as commemorative 
nicknames heavy with historic significance. 

Some of our most famous war-words are deliberate 
coinages. Like the ancient Romans, we are much 
addicted to the use of initials: it is one of our 
economical traits. If any given collocation of letters 
contains a vowel or two, a further economy turns it 
into a vocable. Hence the immortal ‘“‘ Anzac,” the 
detested ‘‘ Dora,’ and ‘“‘ Wack,” ‘‘ Wren,’ and, in- 
directly, the “Penguins.” W.A.A.C. naturally 
became ‘‘ Wack.’’ Members of the W.R.A.F. were 
called ‘‘ Penguins’’ because they were “ flappers”’ 
who did not fly. ‘O.Pip” is regular, or at 
least military, Morse for Observation Post, the 
syllable ‘‘ pip’’ being used instead of the initial “ P.” 

To the list of compounds given in ‘ English in 
War-Time” (see THE ATHEN2ZUM for May 23, p. 359) 
many slang expressions may be added—“ flag- 
wagger,” a signaller; ‘‘foot-slogger,’ an infantry 
private; ‘ funk-hole,”’ “ pill-box,’ and ‘ dug-out.” 
The last has two new meanings, an underground shelter 
and a superannuated person dug up and put back 
in office through the war. The soldier was very 
primitive in his ways of making slang. “ Afters,” 
pudding, does not show much imagination. ‘‘ Dock,” 
hospital, is better, probably from “in dock.” “Cushy” 
is perhaps Anglo-Indian, from khushi, pleasant. 
“ Rooty,” bread, is certainly from the Tamil vo#, and 
“bundook,’’ rifle, from the Hindustani bandug; but 
whence came “ ack dum,” at once, on the instant ? 
“Clobber,’ underclothing, is the Irish Gaelic clabar, 
mud, from claba, thick. ‘‘ Blighty’’ and ‘‘ buckshee”’ 
are of Eastern origin, the latter obviously a corrup- 
tion of baksheesh. With the entry of America into 
the war came a mob of Yankeeisms—‘ frigo,’ 
frozen meat; ‘‘ kookenette,’’ a cooker; and “ Dixie,” 
the cook’s field-service kettle. Like ‘‘ Aldershot,” 
the field-service oven, “ Dixie’’ has a geographical 
etymology. As a term for the South it comes 
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from Mason and Dixon’s Line: Dixon’s colleague 
in the famous survey escaped this kind of im- 
mortality. ‘‘ High-brow,’’ for the superior person, 
has come over during the war, and the negro “ jazz” 
since. 

From other foreign sources numerous arrivals 
have been entered—‘ U-boat’’ (Unterseebot), “ long 
Bertha,” “ strafe,’ and “ Junkerdom,” from our late 
enemies, besides the unobjectionable but temporary 
“ Minnenwerfer,’’ mine-thrower; ‘‘ Flammenwerfer,’’ 
flame-thrower; ‘‘ Spartacist,” “ Kultur,’ and the 
paraphrases “ frightfulness’’ and “ shock-troops.”’ 
The French ‘“poilu’”’ secured a footing which 
‘‘pioupiou ”’ missed. For high or low velocity German 
shells, as substitutes for ‘‘ marmite,” the British soldier 
came out with “ coalbox,” ‘“ Black Maria,” “ Jack 
Johnson,” ‘‘ heavy stuff”; and for ‘‘ Boche”’ he 
spoke tolerantly of “ Fritz” or “‘ Jerry.” But “ napoo” 
and “no bon’ remind one that the soldier’s 
French is a study in itself. In his linguistic haziness 
he used ‘‘ Boloism”’ as a synonym for “ Bolshevism,” 
and found an etymology for both in “‘ Bolo,” a variant 
of ‘‘ diabolo,’ the devil. 

Never mind, he gave us “ carry on,” “get the wind 
up,” “‘ going over the top,” “ to have cold feet,” and 
plenty more phrases as good as the civilian 
“doing one’s bit,” ‘fed up,” ‘‘ get a move on,” 
and the Yankee “deliver the goods,’ “cut no 
ice,’ and “‘ keep it doggo.” The other service invented 
“dazzle’’; but who discovered the admirable 
“umteen’”’ for ‘‘ any number of ” ? 

ERNEST A. BAKER. 


CHAMBERS 
I 


On the crag’s edge a dewy cluster of thrift 
Sparkles like amethysts against the sea, 

A sea of sapphire laced unceasingly 

By little lines of foam, and wings that drift 
And wheel and dip in mazy dazzling flight 
Bewilderingly before my dreamy eyes 

That watch the snow and sapphire sink and rise, 
Drowsed by the interweaving blue and white. 


> 6¢ 


Yet in my chambered mind the while I see, 
Within an attic in a swarming high 

And cliff-like tenement that blocks the sky, 
One knitting and one stitching at a hem, 
Two patient women uncomplainingly 
Talking of all that life has done to them. 


II. 
The labyrinthine corridors of my mind 
Between dead, lightless, many-chambered walls 
In endless mazes of confusion wind ; 
And only now and again the live ray falls, 
Touching the secret spring of some hid door 
With magic, flinging open some unknown 
Vast chamber of light wherein there dwells alone 
Beauty or terror never glimpsed before. 


Could but that ray through all the chambers glow 
Once and for ever till my mind should burn 
One sunlike chamber of still crystal light ! 
But only rarely, opening out of turn, 
Two neighbouring doors spring wide at once and show 
Beauty and terror together in the night. 

WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. HERBERT TRENCH’S PLAY 


NapoLtEeon. By Herbert Trench. (Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


“| ut is no denying it. We began to read Mr. 
Herbert Trench’s play with a strong prepossession 
in its favour. Mr. Trench is not a writer of scraps ; 

his is a serious and sequestered spirit, meditative, devoted to 

the art of poetry, neither content with the first facile 


_ expression that runs to his pen nor timorous of the language 


which fits his intention. With him—and of how many 
can it be said ?—we know beforehand that we shall find 
no shoddy in his work. We may decide that he has failed 
or that he has succeeded ; but there will be something to 
make a decision about. He creates, he builds, he composes, 
he shapes ; he does not beat the empty air, or in a fine 
fury fling his chisel at the stone and ask us to believe that 
a solitary spark is the sign of poetry. He puts an object 
before us. 

We confess to a predilection for this way of doing things, 
a bias in favour of solidity. We like to feel ourselves in 
the presence of the work of a man of whom we can be 
certain that he put the parts in their places on purpose, 
whether we like the parts and their places or not. We 
know where we are. If we do like the work, we can be 
sure that we are not praising an accidental excellence, and 
that the author’s next production will not leave our 
appreciation hanging in empty air. These desiderata 
Mr. Trench supplies; we are sensible of and grateful for 
them before we have read more than the opening scene of 
“* Napoleon.” 

The play opens in a farm-house near Dover in 1805. It 
is the moment when the Grand Army is still encamped on 
the heights of Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
A doctor, who is an experimental chemist, is talking with 
his wife, who is a Frenchwoman by birth. He tells her 
that their son, Geoffrey Wickham, has left and put out to 
sea across the Channel in a sloop. The doctor is angry 
that his son has deserted their common mistress, Science ; 
the mother remembers that the day before he had told her 
of a discovery. 

Doctor : Tell me again exactly what he said. 

Anne: He said, ‘‘ Mother, I think the secret of living—where 

life seems so chaotic, flowing and unstable—lies in the discovery of 
an organic soul, first in ourselves ; then in other human creatures ; 
and finally even in the mysterious currents between ourselves and 
them.” He said, ‘‘ If I have discovered the organic in that final 
stage—an inward shape and purpose in the relations between men, 
I must use the knowledge ; I musttestit. I am going to put it to 
the severest proof of all.’’ I said, ‘‘ How can you put to the proof 
a discovery of the organic soul in human society ?’’ And he 
answered, gaily, as he kissed me—‘‘ I must bring it to bear on the 
most powerful living antagonist.” 
There may be some inclined to bear hardly upon this 
discovered secret. We do not share their inclination; to 
us it seems not improbable that it is indeed the secret of 
living, and that it is inoperative only because nine-tenths 
of the world refuse to recognize it. They have Napoleon 
(or perhaps merely Mr. Trench’s Napoleon) on their side. 
But whether the belief is true or not, there is no doubt that 
it is possible to hold, and that it has dignity and momentum 
enough to carry its holder to issues of tragic significance. 

The author gives his character the support necessary to 
maintain him in his progress. It is a large achievement to 
adjust to a modern sense of realistic probabilities the 
deliberate meeting of the son of an English doctor and 
Napoleon at the moment when he was to invade England. 
But we have no apprehension of mere stage device. That 
Geoffrey Wickham should have made the tides of the 
Channel his especial study strikes us as no more strange 
than that he should be the son of a French mother. More 
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than this, the French blood which enabled him to pass 
easily as a Frenchman in the camp of Boulogne serves a 
more truly artistic purpose than this. We are made to 
feel that only if an Englishman holding Wickham’s belief 
were half-French would he have been impelled to make 
Wickham’s experiment. Wickham had, or felt that he 
had, a mission by inheritance. When he had induced 
Napoleon to board his sloop to see his charts (though 
Napoleon had taken care to have the sloop captured first) 
he thus explained his plan : 


> 


Napoleon : By the way. 
These charts—Are the maps false ? 
Wickham : No—true. 


Napoleon : Do you know it crossed my mind they were a lure, 
To bring me to mid-channel, to murder me ? 
Wickham : To murder ?—no. 


Napoleon : Well, tempt me out here ? 
Wickham : Tempt ?—hardly. 

Napoleon : To what end ? 

Wickham : To reason. 
Napoleon : Reason ! 


Wickham : There was your letter of invitation ; 
I had blood of France and England in my veins ; 
And what’s still common to both peoples—reason. 
Napoleon ; Reason, fanatic ?—Yet the maps are sane !— 
And if reason failed, I was your prisoner ? 
Wickham : If you went back without my maps, then free. 
Napoleon : But if I kept the maps—your prisoner ? 
Wickham : Yes. 


The debate between Wickham and Napoleon beginning 
with these words is maintained at a pitch of dramatic 
intensity which seems to compel the blank verse in which, 
solitary among the scenes of the play, it is written. 
Wickham expounds his secret of living to Napoleon with 
a passionate conviction which rises at moments to ecstatic 
vision. He does not convince his antagonist ; we do not 
know whether he even shakes him. Mr. Trench’s Napoleon 
is a man of many masks—“‘ My resources in earnestness are 
considerable,” he dryly says—and we cannot tell in this 
climax to the scene whether he really hesitates or leads 
a victim on. 


Napoleon : But now—what would you have me do? Now, now? 
Wickham (after a brief pause) : Up to this night, you have made 
great wars. Return, 
And make peace great ; build the new France ; 
Deepen her liberties ; subtilise her laws, 
And make her justice tender. (Pause.) 
Napoleon : Trash! I’ll not hear you. Give me back the maps,— 
The one with your farm-house marked ! 
Wickham : 
We have a hundred births before we die— 
Re-births to Beauty. Miracles renew us. 
Even now, at the eleventh hour, go back ! 
[WicKHAM Zakes a live coal from the little raised stove and suspends 
it in his fingers over the hatch which he has opened, unseen by 
NAPOLEON, and leant back against the table. 
Will you go back ? 


Listen, man, listen ! 


[NAPOLEON is silent. 
Wickham : You have tried all arts of government save one, 
The impersonal—the art of self-effacement. 
What self is that which you would now impose ? 
One whose light is darkness. Still you are human, 
You, who fought long for France—Go back to her ! 
Defend her great pulsation ! 
Napoleon : To go back would confess me guilty. 
Wickham : No—transformed. 
[Voices of OFFICERS are heard outside. 


Wickham is mortally wounded by Napoleon’s attendants 
as he tries to blow up the sloop. 

In Act IV. Wickham’s body is brought home to the Dover 
farm-house by Napoleon—not an act of generous courage, 
but a characteristic ruse. Sheltered by the mother’s 
gratitude, he plans to spy out a landing-place. But while 
near the shore, the sloop is recaptured by the English. 
Napoleon is at the mercy of Wickham’s mother. 

Anne: ... Well, sir, from our misty coasts we will let you go. 

Napoleon : May I ask a question ? 

Anne: Ask, Sir. 


Napoleon : I see you know me. 
[Mrs. WICKHAM bows 
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You mothers solve dark riddles like the lightning. Tell me—for 
I am curious—tell me . . . your brave son’s dead—I have looked 
across your country—Why do you let me go ? 

Anne (after a pause) : Because we are strong enough to let you 

o!.. . Because you are an enemy so vital, that we can a little 
mock at you .. . If you come to pass, why aught can come to 
pass... - If you conquer us, we can afford to laugh—for there’s 
a madness at the root of things . . . When my son was drowned, 
you bade him into supper . . . Well, go free! . . . Sup with that! 
Sup with that, until you die ! 

Napoleon (in a low voice) : And why so sure, Madam, why so sure ? 

Anne; Because you cannot change !—Because so cold a purpose 
will not change! . . . And there’s so deep a power set against you, 
that we can vest upon it . . . All we have lost—(Raising her arms 
as though to embrace an unseen host innumerable)—all that are yet 
to come—are in our ranks. You are the eddy—they the tide. . 
The boatmen are waiting, Sire. 

[NAPOLEON goes out. 

In the final scene Napoleon dictates the famous orders 
for the march of the Grand Army to the Rhine. 

Now here is, at least, a play. It has argument, dignity, 
eloquence and dramatic movement; it is based upon a 
real conflict of ideas. There are passages which we are 
inclined to challenge in the subsidiary action, but even 
these, we suspect, would prove to be necessary in the acted 
play; in any case they scarcely affect the whole. The whole 
work is disciplined : there is rhetoric, where rhetoric should 
be; and where dispassionate prose should be, there is 
dispassionate prose. We might investigate the curious 
point of Mr. Trench’s apparent aloofness from modern 
literary influences, or we might judge his play by impossible 
standards and insist where it falls short of greatness ; 
but this age falls short of greatness by so much more than 
the least convincing portion of Mr. Trench’s play, that we 
are conscious of it chiefly as a relief and a liberation. It 
does honour to English literature; and when we learn 
that it has been played for one hundred nights with success, 
we shall believe that the English public has begun to do 
honour to itself. J. M. M. 


GREEK HISTORY FOR THE 
* PEOPLE 


A History OF GREECE. By E. Fearenside, late Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. ‘‘The People’s Books.” (T.C.& E. C. Jack, 
Is. 3d. net.) 


: 7 HAT’S this? A history of Greece?” The 
speaker was a Cambridge undergraduate, some- 
time a soldier, now a student of the natural 

sciences ; but he said ‘‘ Greece !”’ with such a happy tone 
of curiosity that I handed him the book ard wrote down 
his remarks. They came in sudden jerks, to punctuate 
his silent turning of the pages and his reading of such 
paragraphs as happened to attract his eye 

“Greece, did you say?” [A pause.] ‘“'s this for an 
exam., or otherwise ?’”’ [Another pause.! ‘“‘ Oxford .. .” 
[Pause.] ‘‘Of course the whole trouble is the dates. 
If I see dates... I’m absolutely flummoxed by the 
dates.” [A long pause: then, with indignant gesture :] 
“T think it’s the limit!” 

A second voice broke in, from an historian, more 
diplcmatic, as if to cover the confusion of the Classical 
Tutor: ‘ The scheme of this book seems to be a condensa- 
tion of the facts, not the ideas. If you’ve got 30,000 words, 
the only thing is to leave out the facts, and write an essay 
on the—more or less—ideas.”’ 

A third (a scientist): “I don’t agree. You want some 
facts. A lot of facts, in fact.” 

The second, somewhai daunted: “ Well, I was thinking 
cf Lowes Dickinson’s ‘ Greek View of Life.’ I do get an 
idea of the Greeks from that. I don’t from this.” 

The third, triumphantly: “It isn’t a history. The 
people who buy this book wouldn’t enjoy ‘The Greek 
View of Life.’ Well, of course they won’t enjoy this 
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either ; but they want to know what happened, and they’ll 
feel they’ve got better value for their money.” 

The first: “Would anyone who doesn’t know about 
Greek already, care to read this book? I’m blowed if 
I would!” 

The historian, again conciliatory: ‘‘ Perhaps Warde 
Fowler’s ‘Rome’... . I don’t believe people who buy 
this sort of book want an essay on Greek literature. They 
want a history of the Greeks that will help to explain the 
literature.”’ 

“ Will this book do it ? ” . 

“No, of course not. It might perhaps be useful to 
people who aie interested in democracy or economics. 
But I don’t think really so many people are.” 

A silence followed, while the youngest and the wisest 
of this company turned over a few pages of the document. 
At length he spoke, with a modest gravity: ‘I think, 
when people come to read this sort of book, they say, 
“Now, I’ve read about—well—Euripides—something of 
that sort—and I want to find out what was going on when 
he was writing.’ Or they may have seen a piece of 
sculpture, or—read a speech by Pericles. In fact, you 
want a history to be a background for the great men and 
the artists.”’ 

The scientist rose and stretched himself: “ Exactly. 
And as Euripides doesn’t appear in the Index, it’s rather 
difficult... .” 


* * * * 


Virgil, according to the medizval legend, condensed the 
knowledge of the Seven Liberal Arts into so small a 
handbook that his pupil could hold it comtortably in his 
fist. Mr. Fearenside is more modest. He takes thirty 
thousand words to tell the story of Greek history from 
prehistoric times down to the Roman conquest. That 
gives about two dozen words for every year of history. 
And yet, as Solon in Herodotus reminds us, our human 
life of seventy years is made up of not less, but more than 
twice a dozen thousand days; ‘and of those days not 
one brings with it the same fortune as another.” Mr. 
Fearenside is obviously faced with a grave problem; and 
success depends on its solution. He must leave something 
out—but what? Sophocies, for example, and Euripides, 
and Aristophanes ? And even Socrates ? 

It is a pity. We want to know about Greek history 
because, somehow, we have a notion that the Greeks cared 
much and did much for the things that really matter. We 
are aggrieved to be fobbed of' with talk of conflicts that arise 
‘from one or more of three main causes,’ from constitutional 
or racial differences, or from “‘ commercial antagonism, 
due largely, of course, to geographical considerations.” 
Mr. Fearenside admits that, though the Greeks were always 
fighting, the bonds uniting them must have been real and 
strong. Else they could not have built up “ so distinct a 
civilization.’”’ But he adds, as if the choice were obvious 
and sane, ‘‘ it is with these conflicts that we shall chiefly 
have to deal.”’ 

Accordingly, the Index gives a reference to Milo, Croton’s 
well-fed athlete, who led his fellow-citizens to the destruction 
of the too artistic Sybaris ; it tickles us with the bait of 
‘“Gaugamela,” Dryasdust’s new name for the Great 
Alexander’s battle of Arbela ; it finds room for Ducetius, 
“the Sicel chief, who succeeded in uniting for a time the 
scattered native communities of the interior,” for Mindarus 
and Monaco, for Pharaoh Neco, Abraham, Roxana, and 
“the battle of Dipaea,’’—but not for Socrates. Perhaps, 
had Socrates been mentioned, his very name would have 
suggested awkward questionings. One can imagine Socrates 
asking with some efiect to what good purpose Mr. Fearen- 
side has used his thirty thousand words. And one can 
fancy that the author is himself not very happy at the 
thought of having left the greatest of Athenian spirits out, 
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At any rate, this somehow reads like an apology : 

The great principle of Western civilization, as distinct from 
Eastern, is that of liberty, with all that it implies—freedom of 
thought and of action, and the consequent development of politics, 
art, literature, philosophy. This principle we find first taking root 
and flourishing among the Greeks ... . 

And yet, for some strange reason, 


the achievements of Greecein the realm of thought—that literature 
and art that have served as models for all subsequent ages in 
Europe—have no place here. 


Greek history matters to “‘ the People ” chiefly because it 
illustrates, for good as well as evil, the truth to which our 
author makes his little formal bow of recognition, that 
liberty of thought and action, in politics, in art and 
literature, and in religion, is the ccndition, primary and 
indispensable, of fine achievement. A history of Greece 
that leaves out Socrates is like a history of Palestine without 
the prophets and the gospels, or a history of England 
without Shakespeare and the English Bible. But something 
had togo? Why not, for instance, ‘‘ the battle of Dipaea,”’ 
in which Argos “took no part, and thus Jost a great 
chance ”’ ? 

Nor is it certain, even in the narrow field of politics and 
economics, that Mr. Fearenside believes in his “ great 
principle.” Witness the following illuminating paragraph + 

To the purists who maintain that he [Alexander] destroyed the 
fine flower of Greek civilization, which could flourish nowhere but 
on its native soil, it may be answered that the bloom had already 
fallen, never to be recaptured, if indeed it ever existed elsewhere 
than at Athens in its prime, and Athens was now toiling, and con- 
tinued to toil, in the arid wastes of philosophy andrhetoric. The 
more solid advantages of Greek civilization—trade and commerce, 
law, and the Greek ‘‘ way of life’’—were as ready of growth in 
East as in West. 


ae 


So much for “ the great principle of Western civilization 
as distinct from Eastern.” The “ political history,’’ the 
“constitutional and commercial problems” which Mr. 
Fearenside has chosen as his theme, lose their proportion 
and significance if you detach them from those “ achieve- 
ments in the realm of thought ”’ which, as he says, “ find no 
place here.” J. T. SHEPPARD. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LECTURE AT THE BRITISH ACADEMY.— 
At the annual general meeting of the British Academy, held 
on July 3, Sir A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, delivered the 
annual Shakespeare Lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Makers 
of Virginia.” 

Since Shakespeare’s connection with the makers of Virginia 
is at the best highly conjectural, the lecture resolved into 
two parts—the first a history of the Virginia Company, 
its chief men and their ideas; the second a history of 
Shakespeare’s political ideas. 

The first charter of the Virginia Company was given in 
1606, the second in 1609, when the Company acquired rights 
of government hitherto reserved to the Crown. There was 
widespread interest in the venture, and in the wreck of 
Somers’s expedition on the Bermudas in 1610. This wreck 
was described in a letter of a survivor, Strachey, and it is 
possible that Shakespeare saw this and made use of it in 
‘“ The Tempest.” 

There is a possibility that the founders of the Virginia 
Company and Shakespeare both derived their political ideas 
from Hooker. As for personal contact between Shakespeare 
and the Company, Southampton was in the Company from 
the first, and became its Treasurer in 1620. William and 
Philip Herbert were also members of the Council. 

Besides these known patrons of Shakespeare, it is possible 
that the poet may have come into contact with Sir Edwin 
Sandys, who was Hooker’s pupil at Corpus. Sandys's liberal 
political theories were, in the lecturer’s opinion, much the 
same as Hooker's. 

The lecturer traced at some length Shakespeare’s political 
ideas as expressed in the plays, and discovered ‘‘ degree,” 
or ordered liberty, as the poet’s fundamental political principle; 

he was loyal, patriotic, mob-hating. Were he alive to-day, 
he would detest the Bolsheviks, and almost certainly approve 
the intervention of the Allies in Russia. 
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A MODERNIZED NEW 
TESTAMENT 


THE New TESTAMENT. A Revision of the Version of A.D. 1611 
by the Rev. E. E. Cunnington. Second Edition. (Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. net.) 


HIS revision of the Authorized Version attempts to 
l “‘ give the contents of the sacred volume in such 
wording as, to the best of one’s judgment, the 
writers might have used, had they written in the English 
language.” But the attempt is handicapped by undue 
conservatism. The author declares that he has “ thought 
it neither desirable nor necessary to do much towards 
modernizing the diction.”” That is, he has often left the 
translation in the guise of an Elizabethan classic. Now, 
the N.T. authors would not have written in Elizabethan 
English if they had been addressing us to-day; they 
would not have deliberately chosen archaisms in order 
to secure impressiveness and dignity. They would not 
have used ‘‘thou”’ where we use “you”; they were 
not Quakers. Nor would St. Paul have thought that 
‘“‘ awake to righteousness ’’ was a “‘ fine terse expression ” ; 
it does not convey his meaning in I. Cor. xv. 34 at all, 
whatever may be its sound. Mr. Cunnington has often 
been able to correct the Revised Version of 1881, both 
in its Greek and in its English. His book is useful in this 
respect. But it is unduly literal. English idiom, for 
example, forbids us to translate the Greek word for “‘ also” 
sometimes. To insist upon putting this word in because 
it occurs in Greek is frequently to misinterpret a passage, 
where the word originally did no more than emphasize 
some other word. 


The kind of translation offered us in Mr. Cunnington’s 
pages is probably as accurate as is possible when the 
old theory of verbal inspiration is allowed to control 
the translator’s practice ; but something more vital and 
free is necessary, if any justice is to be done to the 
thought of the original. Thus, in I. Tim. vi. 10, Mr. 
Cunnington translates, ‘‘ For the love of money is root 
of all evils.” This is not English. There is no article 
in the Greek before the word for ‘ root,’” but the sense 
demands either ‘‘a”’ or ‘“‘the”’; to omit the article, 
definite or indefinite, is to sacrifice intelligibility to literal- 
ness. Again, in I. Cor. xv. 1 “‘I am making known to 
you, brethren, the gospel whereof I was the gospeller 
to you,” is no improvement on “the gospel which I 
preached unto you’ (A.V.R.), though it is more literal. 
‘“‘Gospeller’’ is an uncouth term, and the attempt to 
reproduce the Greek exactly ends only in pedantry. Ina 
passage like Mark viii. 22, Mr. Cunnington changes “‘ they 
bring to him a blind man”’ into ‘“‘ some bring to him.” 
English has its own resources; it uses the passive, 
and renders ‘‘a blind man was brought to him.” 


Within the self-chosen limits of the book, the 
translator frequently has help for the popular reader. 
It is a gain to be rid of ‘‘ Ghost ’’ as a term for the third 
Person in the Trinity, of “‘ quick” as an equivalent for 
“‘ living,” and of ‘‘ publicans.” So far as correction gues, 
this version will serve to put readers of the Authorized 
Version upon their guard. It is a question, however, 
whether a translator should be more correct than his 
original text. Mr. Cunnington mildly chides the Revised 
Version for inserting, in James iii. 3, ‘‘ the strange state- 
ment that we put bridles into the horses’ mouths,” and 
reverts to the “bits” of the Authorized Version. But 
the apostle wrote “‘ bridles’’! He may not have been a 
horseman, but he felt quite as free as we do to speak 
about putting a bridle into a horse’s mouth, without 
feeling that he might be charged with forgetting that 
“bit” is only part of the bridle. 
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A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE: A LITERARY Stupy: 1750-1850. By 
Julia Patton, Ph.D. (New York, Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 

R. PATTON has gathered an immense collection of 

D matter, mostly in verse, concerning the English 

Village, and her treatment of the subject shows 

good taste in literature and a neat style some way above 

the polysyllabic dialect of American literati. Some of 

her small authors, such as Soame Jenyns, are decidedly 

interesting. Extracts from others we can read with 
interest. 

Being an American, she is bound to lack that familiarity 
with English villages which lets one slowly into their 
secrets, their way of life and thought as distinguished 
from that of the town and city. Villagers, in fact, have 
distinctive qualities, but Dr. Patton seems less concerned 
with these than with social and economic aspects which 
are historically interesting, but not easily discoverable 
in literature. Poets and poetasters seldom figure happily 
or purposely as propagandists. They are casual alike 
in denouncing abuses and propounding remedies. Most 
of the country verse is pastoral with a long tradition of 
posing behind it. Virgil’s Eclogues had a solid back- 
ground of reality; soldiers, says tradition, threw him 
out of his country place, and even into the river. But 
there were few realists among his imitators. Parnassus, 
even on its lower slopes, does not cherish economists and 
sociologists. Crabbe is the only village realist of any 
importance in England, and Burns’s view of the peasant 
in Scotland is not that of the untutored son of the plough. 
Verse is always hampered by its restricted vocabulary, 
and we might expect more from prose. But village 
themes were long considered too low for either, a point 
of view going back to Aristotle rather than any edict of 
social snobbery. Pictures of village life are often to be 
suspected, because they depend on obsolescent memories. 
Authors are born in villages, but they seldom stay in them. 
They flock to the town and gild their youthful visions. 
Goldsmith’s idyllic Auburn is seen through such a haze 
of happy memories, a composite picture, though it has 
some features which are English enough ; ¢.g., the haw- 
thorn tree, which is recorded in some of the oldest English 
placenames. One may, however, doubt his evidence 
for the economic side of his picture, as one does some of 
the conclusions in his “‘ History of the Earth.’’ Crabbe 
lived and worked among villagers; he knew all about 
their trials, as did Lamb's friend George Dyer, whose 
“Little Register Book of Distresses”’ ranks him among 
the real inquirers with reform in view. 

Appreciations of the sturdy virtues of the poor such as 
we find in Brooke's noble and fantastic book “ The Fool 
of Quality’ are rare in the eighteenth century. Brooke 
harked back to Cervantes, and Sancho Panza as a peasant 
ruler of the first mark. ‘‘ Sancho,” he exclaims, ‘“ thou 
wast a peasant, thou wast illiterate, thou wast a dunce 
for a man, but an angel for a governor!” The homely 
shrewdness of the peasant was in Sancho, and lives yet 
in many a villager, though he may not show it to the 
townsman, and may deceive the average observer by his 
gift for divagation and repetition. These rustic traits 
were finely and accurately revealed by George Eliot, 
whom Dr. Patton cuts much too short. The expert will 
go to the Rainbow inn for the village character, and find 
more there than in a wilderness of economic text-books. 
Jane Austen might have been missed out—it is no use 
complaining that a peach is not a potato—and more room 
found for George Eliot and for Charles Kingsley, whose 
“ Parson Lot” papers go back to the fifties. By that time 
the village showed, according to Dr. Patton, the evils 
of competition, with sharp social distinctions and domina- 
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tion of master over man. A foreign witness ot the fifties, 
however—see ‘‘La Vie de Village en Angleterre, par 
l’auteur de la Vie de Channing ’’—notes that we manage 
these things in England better than they do in France. 
He finds that the various descending orders of the village 
work very well together, though he is astonished at “ le 
décousu des institutions” in English law and custom. 
He encountered a benevolent and resident squire of the 
parish, which makes a great difference. A village needs 
a natural head of affairs, and is best off, perhaps, when 
it has a squire of hereditary standing. It is badly off 
when the last of a long line has been hanged for sheep- 
stealing, as happened in a case known to us. 

We do not know why Dr. Patton ignores the advent 
of railways, which made a striking change in the isolation 
of many a village. Their influence is depicted in the 
“ Jorrocks’’”’ books, which incidentally may also suggest 
that the Tractarians were more a bogey to the village 
than a real influence. Lord Scamperdale called Mr. 
Sponge a “ perpendicular-looking Puseyite pig-jobber,” 
because in a hunt he headed off the fox. The “ religion 
of the villager is a sort of high, vague sentiment,” a 
traditional feeling, not too closely connected with morality. 
That is Dr. Patton’s summary, which is fair enough. 
The villager believes, or used to believe, in the Devil more 
than in God, and his traditional views and likings have 
been curiously discovered by a Swedish schoolmaster, 
T. Hilding Svartengren, out of an immense collection of 
folk-similes like ‘“‘as thick as peasoup.” The conclusions 
are, we think, tolerably correct. Several observers of 
literature have been bored with the perpetual recurrence 
of the milkmaid as a model of virtue. She represents a 
literary pose, and may be as veracious as those rustic 
heroines of Ouida who have Greuze faces, all the grace 
of duchesses, and a habit of reading Plato in the original 
or the Greek Romances, while they are making the butter 
for the Windsor market. 

Mr. Svartengren notes that the sea hardly enters into 
vernacular similes; Sannazarius turned to sea pastorals 
as a novelty ; and we think that sea-coast villages should 
be separated in any consideration of the subject from the 
inland sort. They afford, besides agriculture and poaching, 
a variety of occupations—sea-faring, fishing, wrecking— 
and they produce an amazing heroine like Margaret 
Catchpole, whose exploits have been taken by an American 
professor to illustrate “Social England.” In a village 
of the Midlands not so long since the great man was the 
carrier, who had penetrated to Birmingham in his slow- 
moving vehicle. 

In such districts Dr. Patton’s sweeping assertion as to 
the disappearance of May Day festivities might be con- 
tradicted. Folk-medicine, and ‘“‘ wise’’ men and women, 
survived till recently, and may still exist,.in spite of 
school boards and trips to London. The typical village has 
no excitements. It offers the occasions for stoicism 
revealed by Mr. George Bourne and another writer whom 
Dr. Patton should appreciate, John Hailsham, of “ Idle- 
hurst ’’ and ‘“‘ Lonewood Corner.”’ Coming down to modern 
times, she mentions “‘ The Freelands”’ of Mr. Galsworthy, 
a born propagandist. Tennysonian ideas of rustic peace 
and innocence are, we fear, one-sided. You can scratch 
Arcadia, and come on Alsatia. The village which shares. 
with five others one policeman who is a familiar friend 
has chances of crime unknown in towns. What should 
poets and week-enders know of the real life of such com- 
munities ? The unfashionable end of the Cotswolds 
includes a little place which was written up by a minor poet 
as “a haunt of ancient peace.” As a matter of fact, 
it had a well-justified reputation for “‘ turning awkward ” ; 
and the inhabitants used regularly to throw stones at 
their pastor. 

fe > 
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THE REIGN OF CLEMENT SCOTT 


OLD Days IN BOHEMIAN LONDON: RECOLLECTIONS OF CLEMENT 
Scott. By Mrs. Clement Scott. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net.) 


N the article entitled ‘‘ Palmy Days,” in THE ATHENZUM 

| for May 30, some account was given of the Early and 

Mid-Victorian stage and its Romantic foibles. The 

appearance of a volume by the widow of Clement Scott, 

recording her memories of her husband and his circle, 

recalls to mind a prominent figure of stage history in the 
transition period between the old theatre and the new. 

Clement Scott, born in 1841, was the son of a clergyman 
working in Hoxton, then more of a garden suburb and less 
of a slum than it is to-day. The district seems always to 
have had the power of calling out whatever daring and 
originality the Anglican clergy possess, and Parson Scott 
(a celebrity of his day) horrified the Low Church vicar of 
Islington with a Puseyite ritual, kept a curate of theatrical 
tastes who afterwards made a name as “ Arthur Sketchley,”’ 
and wrote slashing articles in the Saturday Review, which 
brought him more than once into the courts for libel 
actions. His son, who inherited his pugnacity, his Catholic 
tendencies (Clement Scott afterwards submitted to the 
Roman Church), and his journalistic abilities, was mean- 
while finding relief from the scholastic asperities of a local 
Mr. Creakle by gazing on the theatrical posters adorning 
the walls of the New North Road. When he was nine 
the stage-struck curate took him to Drury Lane, where he 
sat in the vast pit covering the whole floor of the house, 
rubbing the ink of the old-fashioned playbill well into his 
excited fingers, while the orangewomen trod upon his toes 
and the green baize curtain rolled up and down on “ The 
Lady of Lyons.” It was his initiation, and he knew 
henceforth no life but the theatre. 

Schooldays over, young Scott got a job at the War 
Office, where, in accordance with the leisurely traditions 
of the Tite Barnacles, the quills of six clerks succeeded 
between them in getting a letter or minute written, copied 
and registered. But the dispatch of public business left 
Scott’s evenings free, and a dramatic critic he could and 
would become. Victimized at first by some sharks 
running a bogus paper, who decamped with his savings, he’ 
won his way by persistency to the post of critic of the 
Sunday Times. He was dismissed in a short while for his 
frankness, but found employment with the Weekly 
Dispatch, then with the Observer, and at last, in 1872, began 
on the Daily Telegraph that amazing stage dictatorship 
that only ended with his voluntary resignation in 1899. 

His equipment for his life’s work was, besides his 
experience of playgoing and some knowledge of English 
theatrical annals, a quick eye, a retentive memory, a 
susceptil ility to simple emotions, and a passionate love 
for the stage as an end in itself. His Public School 
education had left him blankly uncultured. His literary 
taste may be gauged by the fact that he was touched to 
the heart by the balderdash of the ‘“‘ poet Wills,” and 
judged the fearful perversion of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers” 
in which Lewis Waller starred a really fine play; his 
philosophy was a conviction that the man who lays his 
hand on a woman save in the way of kindness is unworthy 
the name of a British sailor ; his literary style was a far-off 
following of the oleographic prose of the rival D.T. light, 
George Augustus Sala. Yet the impetus of his enthusiasm 
carried all before it. He forced a public that was beginning 
to judge the theatre an obsolete nuisance to share his 
excitement over a costume, a piece of scene-painting, a new 
way of getting round some old bit of business in ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
With untiring energy he applied artificial respiration to the 
moribund drama, and if it revived, it owed as much to 
Clement Scott as to any actor or any dramatist. Nor was 
“the profession’’ slow to acknowledge its gratitude. 
T lays were sent to him with a humble prayer that he would 
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improve them; first nights were postponed till he was 
ready to go to them ; managers and actors sat up after the 
performance to read the Daily Telegraph when it arrived in 
the morning. If he complained that the chatter of the 
stalls worked on his irritable nerves, he was given a box; 
if there was no box free, a box was set up for him in the 
middle of the dress circle. 

There were, of course, revulsions of sentiment. Scott 
when he enjoyed himself set no limits to his eulogies ; but 
if he passed a dull evening, he stamped and screamed like 
a disappointed child. Then preparations were made to 
burn the idol. He was told he would be excluded from the 
theatres ; his paper was threatened with the withdrawal 
of advertisements ; his appearance (or even his wife’s) in 
the Daily Telegraph box became the signal for a barrage 
of groans from pit and gallery. But Scott was brave; 
he was incorruptible ; above all, he knew no personal 
feuds when doing his duty as a critic. For these reasons 
he weathered most storms and retained his supremacy. 

His own estimate of his life-work was that he had helped 
on ‘dramatic free trade”? and asserted journalistic 
independence. By “ free trade” he meant the breaking- 
down of the last remaining bulwarks of the evil ‘‘ patented ”’ 
system, which allowed the theatres to oppress the music: 
halls as interlopers, and encouraged public opinion to 
indulge its Jingoism at the expense of French and American 
visitors to our stage. Scott stood for fair play and inter- 
change of ideas, and secured them. But he did more than 
that. When, in the sixties, the Bancrofts inaugurated a 
new era of comedy at the Prince of Wales’s with the 
Robertson plays, which attempted, though in rather an 
insipid fashion, to replace the ‘‘ Adelphi guests ”’ and other 
freakish stage conventions by genuine observation of the 
life of the period, Scott recognized the reform, and fought 
for it staunchly. When Henry Irving substituted brains 
for rhetoric in tragedy, and insisted that Macbeth must no 
longer take the stage from a castle of three different 
architectural periods after lightly flinging up the iron 
portcullis with one hand as he entered, Scott’s sure eye 
at once saw the gain in subtlety and imaginative consistency 
in Irving’s acting and Irving’s Shakespearian productions. 
Of the reformer of the light operatic stage, W. S. Gilbert, 
he seems (to judge at least from his book “ Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day ’’) to have had less appreciation. 
One suspects that Gilbert’s satirical sprites affected him 
somewhat as the ghost of Banquo did Macbeth—‘ Thy 
bones are marrowless”’; Scott was only at home with 
robust flesh and blood. 

How he came to grief over Ibsen is well known. Like 
many people who are not so candid he was, Scott did 
not enjoy Ibsen plays. But it is strange that his schooling 
in the classics at Marlborough did not teach him the 
necessity of acknowledging literary genius even when we 
writhe under the form in which it is administered to us. 
He was merely revolted by what Mrs. Scott delightfully calls 
“ the Ibsen reaction with its unloveliness, its want of faith, 
its hopeless despairing creed, its worship of the ugly in art, 
and its grim and repulsive reality.” He did not like it, 
and what Clement Scott didn’t like he wouldn’t have. 

This error was a bad blow to his reputation. But, for 
all that, he has gone, leaving no one to fill his throne. 
And the critic of to-day, as he sits in his single stall 
grudgingly accorded, looking forward to twenty minutes 
in which to condense his impressions into a quarter-column, 
can only envy his great predecessor’s position and the 
extraordinarily comfortable conditions in which he worked. 

D. L. M. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the National Art Collections 
Fund will be held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, on July 14, at 3 pm. The Right Hon. 
Herbert L. Fisher, Minister of Education, will speak. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF COMMON 
SENSE 


PATRIOTISM AND PoPULAR EpucaTIoN. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
(Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 


T some time during the year 1917a great misfortune 
A occurred—not the defeat of. Roumania, or the 
collapse of Russia, or any of those minor matters 
recorded in the press, but a thing of far graver import. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones went to lunch with a lady who 
gave him “a very tough and leathery omelette.” On 
inquiry into the causes of this disaster, it appeared that 
just before luncheon the cook’s daughter had returned 
from school much worried by an examination paper 
containing the question ‘“ Tell me what you know about 
Cicero.” It was evident to Mr. Jones that a knowledge 
of Cicero was not likely to promote good cooking, which is, 
after all, the most important duty of Woman. He was 
thus led to look into our educational system, with the 
result that he has given us this book. We muse warn 
readers that after the first thousand copies the price will 
be enhanced ; prudent persons will, therefore, purchase 
quickly. 

The matter of education does not occupy Mr. Jones very 
long. Indeed, it offers no difficulties to a vigorous thinker 
who refuses to be taken in by prevalent nonsense. Boys 
are to be taught the art of killing each other, and girls the 
business of cooking for elderly gentlemen, until the pugnacity 
instilled in youth causes the supply of elderly gentlemen 
to give out. Such leisure as boys can spare from drill is to 
be spent in learning carpentry or some other useful trade, 
but Cicero and similar high matters are to be reserved for 
those whose parents can pay for them. Perhaps the strict 
carrying out of this programme is beyond what can be 
hoped of our sentimental age ; the three R’s, at any rate, 
must still be taught. But all tendency to mental activity 
is to be sternly discouraged, since it leads to Labour unrest 
and rebellion against the immutable decrees of nature. 

Mr. Jones illustrates the bad effects of our existing 
system of elementary education ,by the badness of the 
plays at West End theatres. A captious critic might 
object that few of the occupants of stalls or dress circle 
have any experience of the schools which Mr. Jones 
condemns : they belong to the richer classes, and therefore, 
if we have interpreted him aright, to the more virtuous 
and intelligent section of the population. It is at the 
cinema that the wage-earning classes are to be found ; 
and in spite of occasional disparaging allusions, the author 
does not show the same familiarity with the cinema as 
with the stage. The present reviewer is no doubt a very 
degraded person, but he confesses to finding more pleasure 
and profit in the picture palaces than in nine out of ten of 
the West End theatres. However that may be, the 
theatre will be a very different place when Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones has reformed it. We sometimes gather that 
he would welcome a self-denying ordinance, decreeing that 
for a period of three years nothing is to be performed 
except Shakespeare. Perhaps he reflected that this 
would at least have the merit of excluding the deplorable 
dramas of 
the witty, mischievous, impudent Impossibilist, who had tried to 
boss the British Empire by proving that everybody in it, except 
himself, was hopelessly wrong upon every subject, [but who] was 
obliged to make some show of loyalty to the stupid country that 
had applauded his antics in time of peace, but was not quite stupid 
enough to tolerate them, when, to the delight of his German friends, 
he stabbed her in her hour of darkest need. 

The failure of the omelette, like the fall of Newton’s 
apple, leads on to ever-wider cosmic speculations. Having 
decided what is needful for this island, he passes on to the 
League of Ndtions and the ideals of internationalism. 
it is refreshing to see how a little blunt common sense 
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makes short work of the dreamers. Will the League of 
Nations avert war? Of course not. War is rooted in 
human nature, and the League of Nations will only make 
wars more extensive. Besides, the object of the League 
of Nations is to preserve peace, but, after all, is war so 
much to be deplored? Of course it is very sad, and we 
yield to none in our condemnation of the wicked nation 
that provoked it; nevertheless, we can see that the 
death and suffering which it brought to others had their 
uses : 

Is there not some reason for the suspicion men have always had, 
that a prolonged peace inevitably tends to corruption, lethargy, 
internal mischief, and fatty degeneration of the peoples? Is not 
that suspicion verified by the condition of England before the war ? 

The League of Nations is therefore to be condemned on 
the double ground that wars are desirable, and that it will 
not prevent them. 

The great danger of our time is internationalism. 
Patriotism, which produced all the glorious events of the 
past four years, must be cherished at all costs, and the 
apostles of international amity must be taught their place. 
Not only Mr. Shaw, but Lord Haldane, Mr. Wells, and the 
Bolsheviks are put in the pillory. We learn once more of 
the horrible Russian decree that all women are to be the 
property of the State, which in our weaker moments we 
had begun to think a fabrication. The only way to 
prevent the poison from spreading is to deprive the 
working classes of the book-learning that unsettles them. 

We notice with some alarm that a knowledge of “ social and 
economic questions’”’ is spreading amongst our own masses, and 
that they also are rapidly becoming “ intimately acquainted with 
everything that really matters in real politics.” With such startling 
evidence as is afforded by Russian Internationalists of the disaster 
that attends the study of social and economic questions in Mr. Wells’s 
“world of modern ideas,’ I implore you, sir, to forbid all such 
study in our English schools, and to substitute a prolonged study of 
the sixth, eighth, and tenth commandments. 

The omissions are curious. We judge that the ninth 
commandment is suspended in the interests of patriotism. 

We have not space to quote the noble appeal to the 
‘“‘ yeowomen ” of England, which we hope they will read. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has an ethical principle which 
is simple and easily applied. “‘ How do we know,” he asks, 
‘that Internationalism is a perverted instinct? By its 
results. All the primal instincts, when they are normal, 
bring fruitful and beneficial results.” Such as the late 
war, for example. 

There are those who value the things of the mind, but 
they will find little to comfort them in this book. ‘‘ How 
excellent a thing is Education!” says the author; 
‘ how far more excellent is plenty of good bread and cheese, 
and beer!” That is the moral of this book, and doubtless 
every man of sound common sense will endorse it. Yet 
there is one disquieting fact: most of Europe at present 
suffers from a shortage of bread and cheese and beer, 
because it followed the advice of men who shared Mr. Jones's 
ideals, in Prussia and elsewhere. We fear Mr. Jones will 
have to make a selection, and decide which he loves best, 
war or beer. It is a dreadful alternative, to which we can 
bring no help except our most sincere sympathy. ae 


THERE is now on view at Mr. Walker’s Galleries, 118, New 
Bond Street, what is claimed to be a portrait of Shakespeare. 
The picture is painted on canvas, which has been stuck on 
to an oak panel and is set in a carved oak frame which may 
well be Elizabethan work. According to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
the portrait, which shows the head and shoulders of a youngish 
man with a moustache and close-cut beard, bald on the top 
of the head, with a small gold ring in the right ear, is the fourth 
of the portraits reproduced by Charles Knight in his edition 
of Shakespeare, the other three being the Chandos, the 
Droeshout and the Janssen. The new find appears to be a 
composite of the Droeshout and the Chandos portraits. It 
was sold among the effects of the late Vicar of Hayes, Kent, 
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PLATITUDES AND EDUCATION 


An INTRODUCTION TO CHILD PsycHoOLoGy. By Charles W. Waddle, 
Ph.D. (Harrap. 6s. net.) 
eo LEARN. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. (Harrap. 

- net. 

Submeabes AND PaRENTHOOD. By H. Addington Bruce. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net). 

O one given to the idle amusement of thinking of 
the “‘ might have been”’ it will seem unfortunate 
that those sciences which are of the greatest practical 

importance are the latest in origin. If the early investi- 
gators had started with the properties of minds instead 
ef with the properties of stones, we might by now have 
made the brotherhood of man a political reality, have 
abolished war and made every: member of the world-wide 
community healthy, wealthy and wise. But the mind of 
man is so designed that he was able to discover that the 
earth moves round the sun several centuries before he 
learned that children of eleven years of age should not work 
in lace-mills for twenty hours a day. With his discovery 
of the latter fact, however, a general interest in children 
arose and their peculiarities were further investigated. 
Within the last fifty years ‘‘ child-study’’ has greatly 
increased, particularly in America, where the conditions 
of child labour were sufficiently abominable to give a great 
impetus to the movement. For it is, at present, more 
of a movement than of a science. The extensive American 
literature devoted to theories of child education usually 
inspires a greater respect for the humanity of the authors 
than for their scientific ability. School teachers are often 
rather unintelligent people, and statistical research, the 
easiest of all forms of research, leading to important-looking 
papers with ‘‘ curves,” appears to have a great fascination 
for them. And in America there are more facilities for 
publication than in most other countries. But it would 
be incorrect to say that child-study has achieved no 
results of value; statistics, after all, are occasionally 
useful. The discreet critic will be content to say that the 
ratio of useful results obtained to the number of investi- 
gations is very low, and that this is not wholly due to the 
inherent difficulties of the subject. 

That the inherent difficulties of the subject are very 
great cannot, of course, be questioned. But one may 
fairly object to the quality of the treatment that these 
difficulties often receive. The vexed question of heredity 
and environment, for instance, is obviously of the greatest 
importance in any theory of education. As illustrating 
what we consider to be the abuse of the statistical method 
we will take Dr. Waddle’s reference to the Jukes family, 
a famous instance of inherited depravity: - 

Of 540 individuals whose histories were known in 1877, 310 had 
spent on the aggregate 2,300 years in almshouses, 440 were physical 
wrecks, 130 were convicted criminals, and over half the women 
were prostitutes. None had ever held office or served the 
country in a patriotic way, and up to that year the family had 
cost the State more than a million and a quarter dollars. 

Dr. Waddle, impressed by these figures, gives them as 
a “striking example of what a bad heritage uncontrolled 
may leave in its wake”; Lombroso found the history 
of this family ‘‘ the most striking proof of the heredity 
of crime.” This trust in mere statistics would have 
appeared to us in any case naive to the verge of imbecility, 
but it happens that in this case the common-sense view can 
adduce facts in its support. Mr. Addington Bruce informs 
us that an eighth-generation descendant of the oldest 
Jukes sister, a foundling baby boy, came under the care 
of a charitable organization. This descendant of criminals 
and prostitutes received an ordinary decent upbringing, 
with the result that he became an ordinary decent human 
being. Dr. Waddle’s amazement that people brought up 
in brothels and slums do not come to hold office in the 
State is thus shown to be without foundation. A fifth- 

generation descendant, the daughter of a brothel-keeper, 
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and having two sisters who eventually became prostitutes, 
happened to marty a decent young German cement- 
burner and “ grew to a reputable womanhood, respected 
and admired by all who knew her.” 

It is this widespread lack of imagination, almost of 
common sense, amongst the investigators in child-study 
which is disheartening to those who believe in the great 
importance of education. Rousseau said that all men are 
born free and equal; the modern investigator starts by 
saying that all men are born unequal and bound. He is 
probably correct, but until he knows a great deal more 
than he knows at present it would be better, in many cases, 
that he should work in the spirit of Rousseau’s dictum. 

If we are to judge by Dr. Waddle’s book, it does not 
appear that the study of child psychology has yet 
advanced beyond the stage reached by ordinary observers 
who have had anything to do with children. That children 
do not reason as well as adults because they know less, 
that they confuse nouns and verbs when learning to talk, 
and that the moral sense is imperfectly developed, are 
conclusions that seem to us thoroughly sound. The new 
study has, however, found out a number of things we did 
not know before. For instance, according to Schuyten 
“boys draw taller and girls broader representations of 
persons.” This result might be useful to the teacher of 
a mixed class in an Art School when distributing drawing 
paper, but we cannot see that researches of this kind are 
of great importance. The fact appears to be that child 
psychology is still in the floundering stage. Any and 
every kind of result is collected with the avidity of a 
raven, but there is no general agreement on what to measure 
or how to measure it. Terms are used in the loosest 
possible way ; an enormous number of statistical results 
which are perfectly useless as they stand are published, 
and the total effect is one of vast energy and immense 
confusion. 

Dr. Freeman’s book, besides the apparently inevitable 
platitudinous sections with such headings as ‘“‘ The Acquire- 
ment of a Vocabulary depends on a Wide Experience with 
Words,” does contain results which are of some importance 
in practice. The rules fo: economic memorizing, if sound, 
come under this head, and the fact, if it is a fact, that 
certain kinds of ability are correlated with other kinds 
of ability, is useful. A few facts of this kind are of real 
value to teachers, while vague generalities about ill- 
defined ‘‘ instincts’ in children are of no practical value 
whatever. All teachers have been children, and some of 
them remember sufficient of their childhood to know that 
a boy who throws stones at a passing train is not necessarily 
exhibiting inherited criminal tendencies. The extent to 
which some investigators of child psychology seem to 
have forgotten their own childhood is, however, astonishing. 
Thus Dr. Freeman gravely remarks: “ Observers have 
recorded the fact that boys play such games as Indian, 
policeman, soldier, motorman, or postman.’’ It may be 
that we are wrong in dismissing much of Dr. Freeman's 
book as platitudinous. He has a section headed ‘‘ Those 
who govern the Child must be Self-controlled,”’ for instance, 
to which we gave an unthinking assent. But it appears 
that there is a ‘‘ school of thought” which is altogether 
opposed to this doctrine and thinks that a generous display 
of uncontrolled temper on the part of the teacher is for 
the good of the child. Until one goes into the subject 
one has no idea of the number of controversies which 
rage amongst the child psychologists. Perhaps even Mr. 
Squeers will one day come into his own. 

“Psychology and Parenthood” is a more interesting 
and less ambitious book than the other two. Perhaps 
the chapter most likely to provoke opposition is that on 
“Intensive Child Culture,” which is sympathetic to the 
forcing process as applied to the young J. S» Mill and Karl 
Witte. J. W.N.S. 
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THE GREAT SIMPLICITY 


Tue Four HorsEMEN. By Vincent Blasco Ibajiez. (Constable, 
6s. net.) 
HERE is no need for the three loud solemn blasts 
of American criticism which herald this translation 
of “Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis” ; for 
although the fine edges are blurred and the whole is 
misted over by the heavy fingers of Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan, it is recognizable almost immediately as a powerful 
and distinguished novel. We say almost, for the first 
chapter, skilful and not extraordinary, in no wise prepares 
us for the magnificent second chapter, giving a description 
of the life of an aged Argentine landowner and chief, his 
family, dependents and possessions. Madariaga the 
Centaur is the author’s name for the foolish, wise old 
millionaire ; it could not be more apt. As we read we are 
haunted by a vision of troops of horses, streaming away and 
away over limitless prairies, being rounded up, stamping 
and quivering and tossing their brilliant heads and then 
off again in a bounding line against the far horizon, until 
all that happens seems to become a part of this rich free 
life and rhythm. 

To the old man there comes a young Frenchman, 
Desnoyers, seeking employment; the master takes a 
fancy to him. “ He’s a regular pearl, this Frenchy .. . 
I like him because he is very serious. That is the way 
I like a man.’”’ Desnoyers becomes part of the family 
and marries the elder daughter, Chica; the younger, 
La Romantica, runs away withanother of the employees, 
a timid, weak creature who has been forced to leave 
Germany under a cloud. Madariaga detests Von Hartrott 
and detests his children 

. with hair like a shredded carrot and the two oldest wearing 

specs. . . They don’t seem like folks wearing those glasses; they 
look like sharks. Madariaga had never seen any sharks, but he 
imagined them, without knowing why, with round glassy eyes 
like the bottoms of bottles. 
But he gave the whole of his savage old heart to Desnoyers’ 
children, Julio and Chichi teaching them, before they 
were eight years old, to ride, to eat beefsteaks for break- 
fast and to lasso wild horses. 

When he died he left an enormous fortune to each of 
the two families, and the Von Hartrotts went off to 
Berlin to live in splendour, while the Desnoyers, not to 
be outdone, set up their home in Paris. By this time 
Desnoyers himself is old, and Julioand Chichi shorn of their 
wildness are exquisite, extravagant young persons, as 
Parisian as it is possible to be. Only the fat, comfortable 
Chica is the same. 

When the war breaks upon them Julio is an artist, a 
celebrated tango dancer and the lover of a famous society 
woman ; Chichi the butterfly, is engaged to a senator's 
son, and the father is become almost a maniac for buying 
rich furniture, motor-cars—all kinds of fantastic possessions 
for his splendid apartment in Paris and his castle at 
Villefranche-sur-Marne. They, with the rest of the world, 
are lifted upon the huge ugly wave and shaken and 
tumbled, and strangely, at this moment, the mantle of 
Madariaga seems to descend upon old Desnoyers; he 
becomes, in the sober sense of the words, a great character. 
Full of fear for his treasures at the castle, and especially 
for an immense golden bath, the purchase of which he 
considered the culminating achievement of his wealth, 
he rushes off to the rescue—too late. The Germans are 
there, and the strange old man has to stand by, staring 
stupidly while they break up and plunder his toy, and 
kill the innocent villagers. 

It is a dreadful fact that since it has been our misfortune 
to read so much and so much of the horror of war we have 
become almost indifferent to it. We accept—we nod at a 
repetition—‘‘ There it is; there’s the old tune played 
again”’—but how moved are we? But when we are 
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confronted by the figure of old Desnoyers, not taking 
part in it, just looking on, powerless and helpless, at the 
great laying-waste of life, the familiar tune becomes again 
an unbearable agony to hear. 

Sefior Ibafiez does not believe in the purifying fire; 
or that out of evil good will come; or that God works 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform ; he believes 
that war is Hell. Neither can there be any line drawn 
so that here we are at war and here we are not at warg 
When old Desnoyers returns to Paris all is just as terrible 
as it was at Villefranche-sur-Marne, and the fact that 
because of it Julio turns soldier and goes off to fight for 
his father’s country and Chichi learns the anguish of love 
is not the result of a divine accident but of a diabolical 
one. The young men die in battle, but the women and 
the old men die just as surely in the battle against 
unseen, untiring enemies who can never be driven back. 

Just as Madariaga in his old age gave his heart to 
Julio, the little wild, fearless boy, so does Desnoyers 
live for his soldier son. Everything is changing, scattering, 
quaking, he feels that at any moment the earth may 
be swallowed up, yet he has this instinctive faith, very 
absurd, very firm that .. . “No one will kill him. My 
heart, which never deceives me, tells me so. . . None will 
kill him.” How many fathers in these hideous years 
have echoed these words? Chica, the anxious, sorrowing 
mother, has her consolations ; she can talk, she can go to 
church, weep, send Julio comforts, but the father’s worn- 
out old heart beats only to “my son, my son.” And 
Julio is killed. 

The last chapter describes a visit by the Desnoyers 
family to the battlefield where Julio is buried: 

Tombs . . . tombs on all sides! The white locusts of death 
were swarming over the entire countryside. There was no corner 
free from their quivering wings. The recently ploughed earth, 
the yellowing roads, the dark woodland, everything was pulsating 
in unresting. undulation. The soil seemed to be clamouring, and 
its words were the vibrations of the restless little flags. . . 

The father was staring at the rustic grave in dumb amazement. 
His son was there, there forever! . . . and he would never see him 
again! He imagined him sleeping unshrouded below, in direct 
contact with the earth, just as Death had surprised him in his 
miserable and heroic old uniform, 


All was ended. 


“The Four Horsemen” is not a subtle novel; the 
characters are simple, their emotions are simple and direct. 
But however complicated our acquired existence may be, 
we are, when the last clever word has been spoken, simple 
creatures. Living in this dishonourable age, it is a strange, 
great relief to us to have that simplicity recognized so 
nobly by Sefior Ibaiiez. . M. 


Scott HoLianp’s ‘‘ GoopwiLL.” Edited with a Preface 
by James Adderley. (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.).—This 
collection of articles and studies by the late Henry Scott 
Holland is reprinted from Goodwill—a name that brings 
back poignant memories of the happy nineties, when 
Anglicanism, full of new enthusiasms, seemed to be going 
forward to wonderful conquests. Some of the best of 
Holland's qualities are displayed in these short essays, notabiy 
in the fragment on Queen Victoria, written for her 1897 
Jubilee, which shows how discriminating a critic he was, 
despite his effervescence, and how fair-minded an opponent 
for his school of divinity had litt'e cause to be grateful tc 
Victoria. Father Adderley, at that time editor of Goodwill and 
a brilliant champion of the Catholic and Socialist cause, 
to-day—quantum mutatus ab illo |\—contributes a melancholy 
preface, recalling the failure of the gallant little paper. He 
points out its indubitable superiority (with Gore as well as 
Holland and himself writing for it) to the insipid trash of 
the modern parish magazine. It is indeed hard to know 
what doom awaits a religious public that decreed death to 
Goodwill and The Pilot, and long life to—but it is kinder 
to leave the antithesis uncompleted. There are fragments 
of Goodwill that remain, however. More than one able 
book has been compiled from its pages. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dustin, July 4, 1919, 


Tue NaTIONAL GALLERY is to be heartily congratulated 
on Mrs. Hone’s bequest of the larger number of her husband’s 
pictures to Ireland. Two are to be offered to the National 
Gallery of England, the rest are to remain in Dublin. The 
number probably amounts to hundreds, and of these about 
forty are large paintings of importance. These pictures, 
according to Mrs. Hone’s will, are to be hung together ; she 
left the sum of £1,500 to be spent on suitable accommodation 
for them. The space at present at the disposal of the 
National Gallery would be quite inadequate. They include 
works which illustrate Nathaniel Hone’s entire artistic 
career. The earliest were painted during the seventeen years 
he spent in France, at Barbizon andFontainebleau, in Normandy 
and the Riviera. The collection includes pictures painted 
while he was in Italy, Egypt, England, Greece and Holland, 
and many of the country in which his home was, near 
Malahide, co. Dublin. 


During his lifetime Nathaniel Hone was regarded by many 
people as a gifted amateur. He was a very wealthy man 
and exceedingly modest, and, until his later years, his pictures 
found few purchasers even at the small sums he asked for 
them. He was about to offer one of them to the Tate 
Gallery, but heard it was likely to be refused. He presented 
it to France ; itis now to be seen in the Musée du Luxembourg. 
Nathaniel Hone received very inadequate recognition of 
his powers as a painter during his lifetime, and this com- 
parative neglect undoubtedly depressed him. Irishmen may 
have cause for remorse now when they realize the strength 
and extent of his work. 


Theatres in Dublin have been reduced almost entirely to 
the usual music-hall shows during the Summer season. The 
Abbey Theatre gave its last performance very early this 
spring; for this last week a new play, ‘“ The Dragon” by 
Lady Gregory, was produced by the new manager, Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, the well-known playwright whose ‘‘ Lost Leader ” 
is running at present successfully at the Court Theatre, 
London. “ The Dragon ”’ is a fantasy, a fairy tale in fact, 
sparkling with wit and humour, a new departure for Lady 
Gregory and a very welcome addition to the Abbey repertory, 
which has a tendency to run too exclusively in the direction 
of the peasant play, a school of drama which seems to be 
waning in its interest for the Dublin public. 


The new Dublin Drama League, the object of which is to 
produce “‘ unpopular ”’ plays such as are put on by the London 
Stage Society, gave two performances during the Spring 
season. The first was a Serbian war play, ‘‘ The Liberators,’’ 
by S. Tcuic, a vivid and painful picture of Serbia during the 
Balkan wars. At the second performance two plays were 
put on—‘‘ The Pretty Sabine Women,” by Leonid Andreyeff, 
and ‘‘ A Night at an Inn,’”’ by Lord Dunsany. In each case 
the companies consisted of local actors, professional and 
amateur. The performance of Lord Dunsany’s play was 
excellent; the other two were only fairly satisfying pro- 
ductions. 


The Sunday evening lectures at the Abbey Theatre came 
to an end in May after a very successful season. The 
committee is to be congratulated on the increasing audiences 
these lectures draw. The last, on ‘‘Labour Songs of the 
Sea,’’ by Dr. Terry of Westminster Cathedral, was illustrated 
by a Dublin choir of twelve voices, and was one of the most 
interesting of the series. The subjects chosen during the 
past winter were very varied. Socialism, economics, drama, 
music and psychical research were included, and evoked 
lively discussion in the audience after the lectures. 


The chief event of Jast week in Dublin was the publication 
of the first mumber of the Irish Statesman, which begins 
its life as an Irish review of politics, art, music and literature 
with remarkable brilliance. James Stephens contributes 
the first two chapters of a new tale, ‘‘ The Story of Tuam 
MacCairill,”” which promises well. John Eglinton’s ‘‘ Life 
and Letters” shows his clear range of vision on literary 
matters in Ireland. These and other articles go to make 
an excellent start for the new review. 


H. T. S. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


AmonGc the many “ occasions’”’ necessarily curtailed, if 
not abandoned, ‘for the duration of the war,’ we may 
readily assign prominence to the “ Centenary celebrations ” 
of “‘ genius’’ birthdays. As those associated with Charles 
Kingsley have already reminded us, the opportunity is once 
more opportune; and before the month is over local enter. 
prise will be busy about George Eliot. 

From July 23 to July 26, Warwickshire Nuneaton is to 
be the scene of a well-organized ‘“ Literary and Musical 
Festival’ wherein the admirers of that great novelist may 
witness a charming Pastoral Play (in Arbury Park), and a 
Pageant of the century ; listen to several lectures by critics 
of distinction ; attend a costume ball; and hear the results 
of various attractive “‘ literary ’’ and ‘‘ musical ’’ competitions, 

Obviously the whole neighbourhood will be en féte; and 
if George Eliot’s memory be rather educative (and uplifting) 
than gaily frivolous, it cannot be said that youthful tastes 
have been overlooked. It was, in fact, in the earlier stages of 
their intellectual development that our parents studied her 
novels with so much enthusiasm ; and there is plenty of life 
in her message for young people to-day. She can amuse and 
absorb the emotions, while stimulating thought. 

The exhibition of autograph letters, prints, manuscripts, 
and other mementoes of one who led the great woman’s 
movement at a very important era of its earlier phases, 
should be full of interest to all those who have benefited 
so largely by the spadework of those ardent pioneers of last 
century. Now that woman has come into so much of her 
own, she will not, we feel confident, forget those who fought 
the good fight, when to question the omnipotence of man— 
in morals—was a very dangerous heresy. 

If only the weather be propitious, we hope that Nuneaton 
will be crowded during the last week of July, to pay homage 
where homage is due. 


WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan the first two 
volumes of an admirable uniform edition of the novels of Mr. 
Hugh Walpole. We should imagine that Mr. Walpole is the 
youngest novelist to attain the distinction of a collected edition 
of his works. While on the critical side we have some crows 
to pluck with Mr. Walpole (for which the uniform edition 
will give us an excellent opportunity), we congratulate him 
upon his not undeserved good fortune, and his publishers 
upon their enterprise. 


WHAT we were, a little while ago, accustomed to regard as 
the younger generation is coming into its own. Not only has 
Mr. Walpole a collected edition, but on Saturday last Mr. John 
Drinkwater received the degree of M.A. honoris causa from 
the University of Birmingham. In this case again there is 
room for difference of opinion concerning the merits of Mr. 
Drinkwater’s literary work, but there can be none concerning 
the value of his achievement in the reform of the theatre. In 
honouring his work at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
Birmingham University honours itself. 


WuatT promises to be a valuable addition to the modern 
literature of the theatre will be made immediately. The 
British Drama League—an organization which wisely differs 
from its similars in that it is not committed to any single 
solution of the problem of the modern theatre—is about to 
issue through Messrs. Chatto & Windus the first number of 
Drama, an illustrated magazine of the theatre and allied arts. 
The magazine will be issued every two months, at 2s. net, and 
the first number will include contributions by Sir Frank Benson, 
Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. William Archer. 


A NEW work by Prof. A. N. Whitehead, entitled ‘‘ An 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge,” 
is announced by the Cambridge University Press. The four 
parts of the book deal with The Traditions of Science, The 
Data of Science, The Method of Extensive Abstraction, The 
Theory of Objects. In the investigation the scientific con- 
cepts of space and time are considered as the first outcome of 
the simplest generalization from experience. Prof. White- 
head’s previous work on these and cognate subjects is well 
known. As part author of the ‘“ Principia Mathematica,” 
he is, with Mr. Bertrand Russell, at the head of the young and 
vigorous English school of mathematical logicians. 
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Science 
A STYLIST IN SCIENCE 


HE death of Lord Rayleigh removes the last repre- 
sentative of the great Victorian school of British 
mathematical physicists. As a school it has acquired 

a reputation of the first class ; ability of a very high order 
was required to make a figure in that company. It might 
fairly be asked whether it was indeed a school, and not 
rather a fortuitous collection of great scientific men having 
no other bond beyond that of working at much the same 
subjects and living at much the same time. But if we 
select, as three representative names, Kelvin, Maxwell 
and Rayleigh, we see that, different as they were, yet they 
had something in common—something that distinguishes 
them from, for instance, their French contemporaries. 
This something may be described as a particular quality 
of scientific imagination. It is sometimes said that these 
men combined mathematics and experiment to an unusual 
extent. This is perfectly true, but their essential character- 
istic was more nearly described by Poincaré when he referred 
with a touch of amusement to their love of making models. 
The inability to rest content with a collection of mathe- 
matical equations, the desire to see them work, as it were, 
by constructing appropriate mechanical models, was 
characteristic of all the British mathematical physicists 
of that time, particularly of Maxwell and Kelvin. Maxwell, 
indeed, seems never to have thought that he understood 
an equation unless he could form some kind of imaginative 
picture of it. To both Poincaré and Helmholtz this is a 
British trait, and, although exceptions may be pointed 
out, it seems, broadly speaking, to be a distinctive British 
characteristic. 

This tendency is less obvious in Rayleigh’s work than 
in that of either Kelvin or Maxwell, but, as against what 
we may call the Continental school, it is sufficiently 
marked. A closer examination of his work shows that it 
falls into three main divisions, that on Sound, that on 
Optics, and a number of elaborate experiments to 
determine certain fundamental physical constants. Inter- 
spersed amongst these lengthy and solid productions 
are a number of little papers on a variety of comparatively 
slight subjects such as ‘‘ The Soaring of Birds,” ‘‘ Pinhole 
Photography,” and so on. But a cursory survey of the 
five volumes of collected papers from 1869 to 1910 shows 
that the three main interests continued steadily through 
these years. Perhaps his chief interest was in the problems 
connected with Sound, for a large number of apparently 
disconnected papers on Vibrations, Hydrodynamics, and 
certain problems in pure mathematics, are intimately 
connected with this subject. His interests, in spite of 
the seeming diversity of his published work, are fairly 
well defined. If he be compared with a truly omnivorous 
genius like the late Henri Poincaré, he might almost 
be called narrow. In spite of this concentration of 
attention, however, his work lacks that curious unity, 
that convergence, which distinguishes the work of such 
aman as Maxwell. There are no great peaks in his work, 
no single great discovery which seems the irresistible 
and inevitable culmination of the work preceding it. 
The work goes on, very skilful, very competent, and at 
the end we have acquired a great deal of valuable but 
rather diffused knowledge. He was a man of dominant 
interests, not a man of dominant ideas. The discovery 
with which he is associated in the popular mind, that of 
argon, does not invalidate this statement. It was a 
praiseworthy and valuable discovery, but it testified 
more to a love of accuracy and a capacity for perseverance 
than to great powers of mind. That much of his work 
showed distinct originality no one can doubt, and it does 


' in accepted demonstrations. 
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not detract from the high scientific position he must 
always hold to say that he was not a creative genius of 
the first order; that if he is to be ranked with Maxwell 
and Kelvin it is as the least of the three. 


But while his creative ability was not equal to that of 
some of his contemporaries, or to that of some of his 
successors, he was a superb critic and a fine stylist. Much 
of his work consisted in filling in lacune in other men’s 
investigations, or in pointing out errors and discrepancies 
Thus his little “‘ Note on 
the Explanation of Coronas, as given in Verdet’s ‘ Lecons 
d’Optique Physique’ and other works,” and the one 
“On Mr. Venn’s Explanation of a Gambling Paradox,” 
are entirely characteristic. He could not endure crevices 
in arguments unless, of course, they were inevitable 
consequences of insufficient data. He was almost fas- 
tidious on such points, and his own method of expression 
testifies clearly to this quality. He was elegant both in 
his prose and in his mathematics. A paper by Rayleigh 
is always pleasant, if not easy, to read, not because he 
always found the simplest method of solving a problem, 
but because his instinctive sense of form makes his treat- 
ment esthetically as well as logically satisfying. He 
somewhere expresses his disapproval of those demon- 
strations which merely ‘‘ command ”’ assent as distinguished 
from those that give the reader the illusion that he could 
have conducted the investigation himself, provided he 
had thought of the initial idea. Part of the charm 
experienced in watching professional billiards rests on 
the same kind of illusion. 


Although, therefore, Rayleigh was one of the great 
mathematical physicists of the last century, he was not 
of the first rank, and his work, valuable as it is, was not 
in the main current. Considering that most of his work 
was done after the publication of Maxwell’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism,’ he devotes comparatively 
little attention to the Electro-magnetic Theory and its 
subsequent developments. He succeeded Maxwell in 
the Cavendish Chair at Cambridge, but it was left to his 
own successor, J. J. Thomson, to open up new regions 
on the basis of Maxwell’s work. It is true that, in his 
Presidential Address to the British Association at its 
Montreal meeting, Rayleigh explained that he had 
contemplated taking Maxwell’s theory as his main theme, 
but had abandoned the project as being too difficult ; 
but he never devoted himself to the new ideas with the 
enthusiasm that one might have expected. It was left to 
other men, at that time of less reputation, to follow the 
path opened up by the great explorer. 


[John William Strutt, third Baron Rayleigh, was born at Langford 
Green, Essex, on November 12, 1842. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1861, graduated as Senior Wrangler in 1865, and 
won the first Smith’s prize of the year. He was elected a Fellow 
of Trinity in the following year. He was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1873, and succeeded to the title the same year. 
In 1879 he succeeded Maxwell in the Cavendish Chair, vacating it 
five years later. In the same year, 1884, he served as President 
of the British Association at its Montreal meeting. In 1887 he 
became Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution 
in succession to Tyndall. He held this position until 1905, when 
he was made President of the Royal Society. Three years later he 
became Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. His honours 
were numerous. Amongst them may be mentioned the Royal 
Society’s Royal Medal in 1882 and its Copley Medal in 1899. In 
1904 he received the Nobel prize for physics. He received the 
English Order of Merit in 1902, and died on June 30, 1919.] 


Tux Cambridge University Press will shortly publish a new 
work by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, whose earlier volumes of scien- 
tific and other papers are well known. Itis entitled ‘* Accounts 
Rendered of Work done and Things seen,’’ and consists of a 
variety of papers on geographical, oceanographical, and other 
subjects, such as The Colour of the Sea,” “‘ The Sperm Whale 
and its Food,” “‘ Air-tight Subdivision in Ships,” ‘‘ The Dainti- 
ness of the Rat,”’ etc. 
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SOCIETIES 


GEOLoGIcAL.— June 25.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, President, in 
the chair. 

Edward Philip Binet, David Rees Davies; Sidney Clarke Ells, 
John Singleton Green, Herbert Penn Herbert, Richard George 
Hewitt, William Henry Arthur Lawrence, George Parsons, Catherine 
Alice Raisin, D.Sc., Margaret Flowerdew Romanes (née Macphee), 
Edward George Staples, Enoch Oliver Taylor, Harold Thomas, 
William van Boude, John Thomas Wattison, and Richard Vernon 
Wheeler were elected Fellows. 

The first paper was entitled ‘‘ Outlines of the Geology of Southern 
Nigeria (British West Africa}, with Especial Reterence to the 
Tertiary Deposits,’ by Mr. Albert Ernest Kitson, Director of the 
Geological Survey of the Gold Coast. Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
Mr. R. B. Newton, Dr. C. W. Andrews, Dr. E. O. Teale, Mr. I. A. 
Stigand, Dr. J. W. Evans, Sir John Cadman, and the President 
took part in the discussion of the paper, Mr. Kitson replying. 

The other paper was ‘‘ Notes on the Extraneous Minerals in the 
Corai-Limestones of Barbados’’ by Messrs. John Burchmore 
Harrison and C. B. W. Anderson. 

At a special general meeting held before the ordinary meeting a 
proposal to raise the annual subscription to three guineas for 
Fellows elected after Oct. 31 next was carried with one dissentient. 

The suggestion of the Council to revert next session to the hour 
of 8 p.m. for the ordinary meetings was then submitted for con- 
sideration, and by 25 votes to 13 the Fellows present decided to 
maintain the hour of meeting at 5.30 p.m. The next meeting 
of the Society will be held on November 5. 

Royat Institution.—July 7.—Sir James Crichton Browne, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Chairman reported the deaths of Lord Rayleigh, Sir Boverton 
Redwood and Sir John Brunner, and resolutions of condolence 
with the relatives were passed. The special thanks of the members 
were returned to Mr. A. B. Bence-Jones for his present of a crayon 
portrait by George Richmond of the late Dr. Bence- Jones, Secretary 
of the Royal Institution 1860-73. Mrs. A. M. Henryson Caird 
and Dr. Edmonds were elected members. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri., 11. Bedford College, Regent’s Park—4, Annual Meeting 
of the Mind Association—8, ‘‘ What Propositions 
are, and how they mean,” Mr. Bertrand Russell. 

SaT., 12. Bedford College—2, Symposium, “ Instinct and the 
Unconscious.”—8, Symposium, ‘‘ Time, Space and 
Material: are they, and, if so, in what:sense, the 
Ultimate Data of Science ? ”’ 

Sun., 13. Bedford College—2, Symposium, ‘‘ Can Individual 
Minds be included in the Mind of God ?”’ 

Mon., 14. National Art Collections Fund, 3.—Annual Meeting 
(Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House). 

Bedford College—4, Annual Meeting of the Aristotalian 
Society.—8, Symposium, ‘‘Is there Knowledge by 
Acquaintance ? ”’ 

TuEs., 15. Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4.30.— 
Annual Meeting; Paper on ‘‘ A New Description of 
Rome in the Twelfth Century,’”’ Mr. G. McN. Rush- 
forth (Burlington House). 

Tuurs., 17. Catholic Record Society, 5—Annual Meeting (Arche 
bishop’s House, Ambrosden Avenue, Westminster). 


War MEmorIALsS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The first of 
the two Exhibitions of War Memorials to the Fallen, which 
are being organized under the auspices of the Royal Academy 
War Memorials Committee, was opened to the general public 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, on 
July 8. These exhibitions are designed, not with the purpose 
of supplying material which might actually serve as memorials, 
but in order to provide suggestions which may be of assistance 
to artists and the public who are interested in their promotion 
or execution. The exhibition in the Museum is arranged in 
two sections: in the East Hall are grouped objects, designs 
and photographs chosen from the Museum collections, which 
may be regarded as offering suitable suggestions; in the 
West Hall will be found designs and models for memorials 
which have either recently been executed by living artists 
or are now in hand. These have been selected by committees 
specially appointed by the Royal Academy War Memorials 
Committee and officers of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The exhibition will be opened free to the public on week- 
days from 10 a.m. to6 p.m., and on Sundays from 2.30 to 6 p.m., 
and, it is expected, will remain open throughout the summer, 
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Fine Arts 
THE ARTIST’S VISION 


N a previous article I stated that artists always lead 

I the way in awakening a new admiration for forgotten 

and despised styles, and that in doing so they 
anticipate both the archeologist and the collector. [ 
also suggested that they were of all people the least fitted 
to report upon the esthetic value of the objects they 
pressed upon us. 

Biologically speaking, art is a blasphemy. We were 
given our eyes to see things, not to look at them. Life 
takes care that we all learn the lesson thoroughly, so that 
at a very early age we have acquired a very considerable 
ignorance of visual appearances. We have learned the 
meaning for life of appearances so well that we understand 
them, as it were, in shorthand. The subtlest differences 
of appearance that have a utility value still continue to 
be appreciated, while large and important visual characters, 
provided they are useless for life, will pass unnoticed. 
With all the ingenuity and resource which manufacturers 
put into their business, they can scarcely prevent the 
ordinary eye from seizing on the minute visual character- 
istics that distinguish margarine from butter. Some of 
us can tell Canadian cheddar at a glance, and no one was 
ever taken in by sham suede gloves. 

The sense of sight supplies prophetic knowledge of 
what may affect the inner fortifications, the more intimate 
senses of taste and touch, where it may already be too late 
to avert disaster. So we learn to read the prophetic 
message, and, for the sake of economy, to neglect all else. 
Children have not learned it fully, and so they look at 
things with some passion. Even the grown man keeps 
something of his unbiological, disinterested vision with 
regard to a few things. He still looks at flowers, and 
does not merely see them. He also keeps objects which 
have some marked peculiarity of appearance that catches 
his eye. These may be natural, like precious stones, 
fossils, incrustations and such like; or they may be 
manufactured entirely with a view to pleasing by 
peculiarities of colour or shape, and these are called orna- 
ments. Such articles, whether natural or artificial, are 
called by those who sell them curios, and the name is not 
an unhappy one to denote the kind of interest which they 
arouse. As I showed in a previous article, such objects 
get attached to them a secondary interest, arising from the 
kind of social milieu that they were made for, so that 
they become not merely curious for the eye, but stimulating 
to our social-historical imagination. 

The vision with which we regard such objects is quite 
distinct from the practical vision of our instinctive life. 
In the practical vision we have no more concern after we 
have read the label on the object, we do not continue to 
look ; vision ceases the moment it has served its biological 
function. But the curiosity vision does contemplate the 
object disinterestedly ; the object ex hypothesi has no 
significance for actual life; it is a play or fancy object, 
and our vision dwells much more consciously and deli- 
berately upon it. We notice to some extent its forms 
and colours, especially when it is new to us. 

But human perversity goes further even than this in its 
misapplication of the gift of sight. We may look at 
objects not even for their curiosity or oddity, but for their 
harmony of form and colour. To arouse such a vision the 
object must be more than curio: it has to be a work of 
art. I suspect that such an object must be made by 
someone in whom the impulse was not to please others, 
but to express a feeling of his own. It is probably this 
fundamental difference of origin between the curio or 
ornament and the work of art that makes it impossible 
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for any commercial system, with its eye necessarily on the 
customer, ever to produce works of art, whatever the 
ingenuity with which it is attempted. 


But we are concerned here not with the origin, but with 
the vision. This is at once more intense and more detached 
from the passions of the instinctive life than either of the 
kinds of vision hitherto discussed. Those who indulge 
in this vision are entirely absorbed in apprehending the 
relation of forms and colour to one another, as they cohere 
within the object. Suppose, for example, that we are 
looking at a Sung bowl ; we apprehend gradually the shape 
of the outside contour, the perfect sequence of the curves, 
and the subtle modifications of a certain type of curve 
which it shows; we also feel the relation of the concave 
curves to the outside contour ; we realize that the precise 
thickness of the walls is consistent with the particular 
kind of matter of which it is made, its appearance of 
density and resistance ; and finally we recognize perhaps 
how satisfactory for the display of all these plastic qualities 
are the colour and the dull lustre of the glaze. Now while 
we are thus occupied there comes to us, I think, a feeling 
of purpose; we feel that all these sensually logical 
conformities are the outcome of a particular feeling, or of 
what, for want of a better word, we call an idea; and 
we may even say that the pot is the expression of an idea 
in the artist’s mind. Whether we are right or not in making 
this deduction, I believe it nearly always occurs in such 
esthetic apprehension of an object of art. But in all this 
no element of curiosity, no reference to actual life, comes 
in; our apprehension is unconditioned by considerations 
of space or time; it is irrelevant to us to know whether 
the bowl was made seven hundred years ago in China, 
or in New York yesterday. We may, of course, at any 
moment switch off from the zsthetic vision, and become 
interested in all sorts of quasi-biological feelings ; we may 
inquire whether it is genuine or not, whether it is worth 
the sum given for. it, and so forth; but in proportion as 
we do this we change the focus of our vision; we are 
more likely to examine the bottom of the bowl for traces 
of marks than to look at the bowl itself. 


Such, then, is the nature of the esthetic vision, the 
vision with which we contemplate works of art. It is to 
such a vision, if to anything outside himself, that the 
artist appeals, and the artist in his spare hours may himself 
indulge in the esthetic vision ; and if one can get him to 
do so, his verdict is likely to be as good as anyone’s. 


The artist’s main business in life, however, is carried on 
by means of yet a fourth kind of vision, which | will call 
the creative vision. This, I think, is the furthest per- 
version of the gifts of nature of which man is guilty. It 
demands the most complete detachment from any of the 
meanings and implications of appearances. Almost any 
turn of the kaleidoscope of nature may set up in the 
artist this detached and impassioned vision, and, as he 
contemplates the particular field of vision, the (zsthetically) 
chaotic and accidental conjunction of forms and colours 
begins to crystallize into a harmony ; and as this harmony 
becomes clear to the artist, his actual vision becomes 
distorted by the emphasis of the rhythm which has been 
set up within him. Certain relations of directions of line 
become for him full of meaning ; he apprehends them no 
longer casually or merely curiously, but passionately, 
and these lines begin to be so stressed and stand out so 
clearly from the rest that he sees them far more distinctly 
than he did at first. Similarly colours which in nature 
have almost always a certain vagueness and elusiveness 
become so definite and clear to him, owing to their now 
necessary relation to other colours, that if he chooses to 
paint his vision he can state them positively and definitely. 
In such a creative vision the objects as such tend to dis- 
appear, to lose their separate unities, and to take their 
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places as so many bits in the whole mosaic of vision. 
The texture of the whole field of vision becomes so close 
that the coherence of the separate patches of tone and 
colour within each object is no stronger than the coherence 
with every other tone and colour throughout the field. 


In such circumstances the greatest object of art becomes 
of no more significance than any casual piece of matter ; 
a man’s head is no more and no less important than.a 
pumpkin, or, rather, these things may be so or not according 
to the rhythm that obsesses the artist and crystallizes his 
vision. Since it is the habitual practice of the artist to 
be on the look out for these peculiar arrangements of 
objects that arouse the creative vision, and become material 
for creative contemplation, he is liable to look at all objects 
from this point of view. In so far as the artist looks at 
objects only as part of a whole field of vision which is his 
own potential picture, he can give no account of their 
esthetic value. Every solid object is subject to the play 
of light and shade, and becomes a mosaic of visual patches, 
each of which for the artist is related to other visual patches 
in the surroundings. It is irrelevant to ask him, while he 
is looking with this generalized and all-embracing vision, 
about the nature of the objects which compose it. He 
is likely even to turn away from works of art in which 
he may be tempted to relapse into an esthetic vision, 
and so see them as unities apart from their surroundings. 
By preference he turns to objects which make no strong 
esthetic appeal in themselves. But he may like objects 
which attract by some oddity or peculiarity of form or 
colour, and thereby suggest to him new and intriguing 
rhythms. In his continual and restless preoccupation 
with appearance he is capable of looking at objects from 
which both esthetic and even curious vision may turn 
instinctively, or which they may never notice, so little 
prospect of satisfaction do they hold out. But the artist 
may always find his satisfaction, the material for his 
picture, in the most unexpected quarters. Objects of 
the most despised periods, or objects saturated for the 
ordinary man with the most vulgar and repulsive asso- 
ciations, may be grist to his mill. And so it happened 
that while the man of culture and the connoisseur firmly 
believed that art ended with the brothers Adam, Mr. Walter 
Sickert was already busy getting hold of stuffed birds 
and wax flowers just for his own queer game of tones and 
colours. And now the collector and the art-dealer will 
be knocking at Mr. Sickert’s door to buy the treasures at 
twenty times the price the artist paid for them. Perhaps 
there are already younger artists who are getting excited 
about the tiles in the refreshment room at South Kensington, 
and, when the social legend has gathered round the names 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan and Connie Gilchrist, will inspire in 
the cultured a deep admiration for the ‘‘ esthetic ’’ period. 


The artist is of all men the most constantly observant 
of his surroundings, and the least affected by their intrinsic 
zsthetic value. He is more likely on the whole to paint 
a slum in Soho than St. Paul’s, and more likely to do a 
lodging-house interior than a room at Hampton Court. 
He may, of course, do either, but his necessary detachment 
comes more easily in one case than the other. The artist 
is, I believe, a very good critic if you can make him drop 
his own job for a minute, and really attend to someone 
else’s work of art; but do not go to him when he is on 
duty as. an artist if you want a sound judgment about 
objects of art. The different visions I have discussed 
are like the different gears of a motor-car, only that we 
sometimes step from one gear into another without knowing 
it, and the artist may be on the wrong gear for answering 
us truly. Mr. Walter Sickert is likely to have a Sickert 
in his eye when he gives us a panegyric on a bedroom 
candlestick. 


RoGER Fry. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Eleventh London Salon of the Allied 
Artists. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES.—Collection of Works of Antient Art 
of the East. 

22, Montacu SouarRE, W.—Etchings and Lithographs of 
Modern French Masters, including the later War Cartoons 
by Forain. 

“THe ALLIED Artists” was founded in the hope of 

arousing an interest in London similar to that stimulated 

by the “ Indépendants’”’ in Paris. From this point of view 
it has failed, the public of London being decidedly un- 
responsive to such excitements. We have a habit, in face 
of things which do not please us, of putting our noses in 
the air, and of sweeping by; we do not, as do our European 
neighbours, fling ourselves voluntarily into rages, tear either 
ourselves or the obnoxious thing into rags or riddle it with 
laughter ; we merely, if we are allowed, give it the cut direct, 
knowing that all such things must die from lack of interest, 
as a plant dies from lack of water. But because we are not 
unanimous, because there is a small though vital body which 
takes a real and vigorous interest in the development of 

Art, ‘‘ The Allied Artists’’ has survived the chill for eleven 

years, and now seems sufficiently hardy to warrant a prophecy 

of continued years of usefulness and interest. The pictures 
range from the almost abstract, richly coloured ‘‘ Volute ”’ 


(197), by R. A. Wilson, to the would-be primitive portrait by _ 


Joseph Snowball. Two artists, Thérése Lessore and Bernard 
Adeney, show marked advances upon work previously 
exhibited, the latter with an especially interesting ‘‘Landscape”’ 
(127), the former in ‘“‘ The New Bedford ”’ (72) and ‘‘ Walter 
Sickert Engraving’’ (73). Walter Sickert’s ‘‘ Whistler’s 
Studio”’ (442) is a masterly summary of a very difficult 
subject. 

The works at the Leicester Galleries include examples of 
the Chinese, Indian, Persian, Greek and Egyptian arts, and 
are from a private collection. There are some especially 
fine examples of Indian sculpture of the Kushan period of 
the third century A.D. This particular period of Indian 
sculpture has been much less exploited than that of the 
period in which Greek influence was dominent. Interest in 
the latter was largely due to the hypnotic attraction which 
Greek art has exercised since the Renaissance, and which 
is only now taking its proper relationship to the influences 
of the other plastic developments of the world. The ‘‘ Head 
of a King”’ (17) and the ‘‘ Bust in Red Sandstone’”’ (18) 
show how fine the native talent of India was, and how little 
benefit Greece brought to it. An Egyptian torso of black 
and white granite (6) is fine in line, but reveals a strong Greek 
influence. A very fine example of Cypriote art of the sixth 
century is ‘“‘A Statuette in Soft Limestone” (99). Of the 
Chinese the most notable are a dignified ‘‘ Stele in marble, 
Amitabha ”’ (77), beautifully proportioned, a tripod sacrificial 
bowl (101) of the Chow dynasty, and a cast-iron bust of an 
emperor (55) of the Sung dynasty. There are in all 102 
exhibits, most of which are of great interest and of high 
esthetic value. 

The exhibition at 22, Montagu Square has been organized 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson in aid of a fund which the 
Contemporary Art Society is raising for the purchase of 
modern prints and drawings for the national collection. 
It includes etchings from Daubigny to Picasso, works by 
Manet, Legros, Pissarro, Rodin, Steinlen and-others, and a 
representative collection of ten of Forain’s keen and nervous 
designs. The lithographs include Manet, Odilon Redon, 
Corot, Pissarro, Carriére, Fantin-Latour and Forain. The 
war cartoons of Forain are those published in the Figaro 
during 1917-18, and have never before been exhibited in 
England. The French throughout show themselves more 
daring, more experimental and more workmanlike than the 
English of the same period; the vitality and vigour of this 
episode of French art stand out in startling contrast with 
the contemporary art of other countries. The value of the 
exhibition is immensely enhanced by the little-known work 
of Odilon Redon. 

The Keeper of Prints at the British Museum will be glad 
to receive subscriptions from anyone who is interested in 
the fund and the work of the Contemporary Art Society. 

J. G. 
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THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND 


WE have received a copy of the 15th annual report, 1918, 
which shows that this admirable Fund fills every year a larger 
and more necessary place in the art economy of the country, 
The pictures presented to the national collections by or through 
the Fund during the year include “ Ariadne in Naxos,” G, F, 
Watts ; “‘ Robin,” Augustus John ; ‘“ Arthur’s Tomb,” water- 
colour, D. G. Rossetti (?) ; ‘‘ Battersea Reach,” David Muir- 
head ; “‘ Deposition,’ Charles Ricketts; ‘‘ Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and his Son? ” John Downman—a very fine portrait; 
*“ Yorkshire Moorland,” P. W. Steer; ‘‘ The Storm,’’ Prof. F, 
Brown ; “‘ Satan Smiting Job,” tempera panel, William Blake ; 
“ Portrait of a Woman (said to be Princess Metternich),”’ a 
beautiful Degas, purchased for the small sum of £526 ; ‘‘ Robert 
Banks Jenkinson, 2nd Earl of Liverpool,’ Sir Thomas Law- 
rence ; ‘‘ Stirling Castle,” D. Y. Cameron ; and eleven drawings 
by J. S. Cotman. 

A document of supreme historical and human interest 
(incidentally a beautiful specimen of calligraphy) was pre- 
sented to the Scottish nation—the letter of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, addressed to her brother-in-law, Henry IIl., King of 
France, on the night before her execution, ‘‘ ce mercredi, a 
deulx heures aprés minuit,’’ February 8, 1587. 

The membership of the Fund stands at 1,465. It would be 
to the advantage and the honour of the nation if the number 
were doubled. The Treasury, in belated recognition of the 
services of the Fund, has conferred upon all members 
the right of entering the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, 
the National Portrait Gallery and the Wallace Collection 
on paying days without payment. Such privileges almost 
make membership of the Fund commercially profitable; 
certainly they make enlightened patriotism economical. 


Messrs. GOUDSTIKKER of Amsterdam, the firm of fine-art 
dealers through which the National Gallery purchased de 
Hooch’s ‘‘ Music Party” from the Steengracht collection, 
have acquired the well-known collection of Dutch pictures 
formed by Mr. August Janssen. The Janssen collection 
contains two famous Rembrandts—one, of international 
reputation, the ‘‘ Lucretia,”” which was bought back from 
the United States in 1913 for £26,000; the other, “ Abraham 
entertaining the Angels,’ signed and dated 1646. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


At Christie’s on June 30 a drawing and two pictures by E. M, 
Wimperis were sold for £1,197; ‘‘ Flowers in a Vase,” 15 in. by 
94 in. (1872), Fantin-Latour, for £383 5s. (Peacock); ‘At 
Burrows Cross,” 114 in. by 17} in. (1904), B. W. Leader, for £168; 
and ‘“‘A Highland Lake Scene ’”’ (water-colour), 9 in. by 14} in, 
Copley Fielding, for £126. 

The Neumann collection of pictures by Dutch masters was 
sold at Christie’s on July 4, and realized over £57,700, of which 
£49,570 was paid for the works derived from the Hope collection 
at Deepdene. The highest price was reached by Jan Steen’s 
‘“‘ Spendthrift,”” £16,800 (Colnaghi & Obach). The same firm 
also purchased the Jacob van Ruysdae!, 37} in. by 504 in., a bold 
landscape with figures by Adrien van de Velde, for £12,600, an 
auction record; and ‘“‘ A View on the Coast of Norway,” by van 
Ruysdael, 39} in. by 48 in., for £9,975. To Messrs. Colnagli & 
Obach also fell for £3,255 a view in Holland, on panel, 15 in. 
by 18} in., by J. van der Heyden, with figures by Eglon van der 
Neer, which at the Peel sale in 1900 went for /1,911. A view on 
the Scheldt, by Albert Cuyp, 11} in. by 134 in., and ‘‘ The Cornfield,” 
by Jacob van Ruysdael, on panel, 10 in. by 134 in., were secured 
by Messrs. Agnew for £1,312 10s. and £735 respectively. 

At the conclusion of the sale of Mr. Neumann’s twenty-four 
pictures the Duke of Westminster’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
“The Tragic Muse,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was put up. Mr. 
Fox, of Messrs. Gooden & Fox, bid as far as £52,500, and it was 
assumed that the picture had been bought in, the reserve not having 
been reached, when a bid of £54,600 was made from the rostrum. 

Following this, a number of pictures from various sources were 
offered. A portrait of Miss Georgiana Musgrave when a child, 
by J. Ward, signed and dated 1797, was bought by Messrs. Agnew 
for £7,140; and the same firm secured for £4,200 a head of an 
old man with grey beard, in brown dress on panel, 11 in. by 9 in., 
by Rembrandt. Another head of an old man, with a long beard, 
wearing a red cap, by the same artist, was bought by Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Obach for £1,102 10s. Messrs. Knoedler purchased 
Morland’s ‘‘ Gipsies’ Tent” (engraved by J. Grozer) for £3,255; 
Messrs. Gooden & Fox, ‘‘ Two Boys,” in blue and mauve, singing, 
264 in. by 234 in., by Franz Hals, for £1,995; and “La Gazette, 
by D. Teniers, was sold for £924 (Buttery). 
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Music 
THE GHOST OF AN OPERA 


S we sit in a café or in any other place where a band 
A of some sort is one of the customary articles of 
furniture, there comes a momentary lull in the 
conversation. In the midst of all the mush of contem- 
porary Tafelmusik suddenly a live tune has claimed our 
attention. Someone picks up a programme and reads 
out, it may be, “ La Gazza Ladra,” ‘‘ Zampa”’ or “ La 
Fille de Madame Angot.’”’ One member of the party 
recollects it as a pianoforte duet in schoolroom days, 
perhaps another may even have seen the opera itself in 


some back-street theatre at Naples or Budapest. ‘‘ Why 
don’t they put it on the stage in London? [If all the 


tunes are as good as that it ought to have a roaring success.”’ 
It had it, asa matter of fact, in 1820, 1840, 1870 or whenever 
it may have been. To-day it survives, partly by a relic 
of true vitality, partly by the sheer inertia of publishers 
and bandmasters, only as a “ selection.”’ 

Sir Thomas Beecham, with that freakish curiosity of 
the amateur which is so delightful a trait of his artistic 
character, has taken it into his head to revive “ La Fille 
de Madame Angot”’ at Drury Lane. The shade of the 
late Monsieur Lecocq may feel flattered, but more probably 
a trifle embarrassed, at the sumptuousness of the hospitality 
with which he has been honoured. For first, there are 
Mr. Hugo Rumbold’s scenery and dresses. It must be 
indeed a bad performance that cannot win applause at 
the fall of the curtain, but a spontaneous burst of clapping 
as soon as it rises is a compliment of which any stage 
decorator and stage manager may well be proud. And 
secondly, there is a company of real live grand-opera 
singers. It was, in fact, all very grand and very operatic ; 
but I wished that it could have been a trifle less grand- 
operatic and a little more alive. Only one singer had any 
of that dashing animation which can really fire the en- 
thusiasm of an audience—Miss Désirée Ellinger, who, 
acted the heroine, Clairette. Miss Gladys Ancrum as 
Mlle. Lange was stiff and conventional, but perhaps it 
was part of the character that Mlle. Lange, who was a 
distinguished actress, should carry the conventions of 
the stage into her private life. Mr. Webster Millar, I 
understand, undertook the part of Ange Pitou at very short 
notice. He will, no doubt, make more of it as time goes 
on. -Pomponnet, the barber, was acted by Mr. Herbert 
Langley in the style of an antediluvian knock-about at 
a provincial pantomime. Mr. Langley’s best qualities 
do not appear in comic parts. 

To form a judgment on the English adaptation is difficult. 
No libretto was obtainable, and, in spite of strenuous 
efforts on the part of the singers to make the words clear, 
not very much came through. The spoken dialogue was 
hardly amusing; fortunately there was very little of it. 
The line which, by dint of frequent repetition, stood out 
most vividly amidst the singing was 

Perhaps it you your life will cost. 


If the rest of the “ lyrics’? employed such intricate 
syntactical inversions it is small wonder that the performers 
found it hard to confer distinctness upon them. The 
general outline of the plot was equally difficult to follow ; 
but the French Revolution is notoriously a very compli- 
cated piece of history. 

It was evident that the opera had been rehearsed with 
great care; it was evident too that the severe labours 
involved in the preparation of Mozart’s ‘“‘ Figaro” had 
borne good fruit, notably in the admirable singing and 
acting of Miss Ellinger. Miss Ellinger is, in fact, so good 
a singer that she can afford to let singing go and drop into 
talking without in the least destroying the line of the 
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music. Nothing is more boring than to hear a singer in 
comic opera of this type, as I have heard elsewhere, treat 
his part with the rotund stolidity of one who has been 
educated on Barnby in E. The ensembles were good, 
the chorus well drilled; Mr. Goossens did his best to 
infuse life into the orchestra,-but not much can be done 
with so uninteresting and colourless a score. 

Lecocq’s little opera was, in fact, not really worth all 
the trouble spent upon it. It has its agreeable tunes, 
familiar to the more elderly from childhood; but there 
are not enough of them to last through a whole evening. 
It is not good enough to revive as a classic, like ‘‘ Figaro,” 
and it is not bad enough to stand its chance against the 
ephemeral frivolities of the actual moment. A rough-and- 
tumble performance at the ‘‘ Old Vic ’’ might have been 
moderately entertaining, but the august magnificence of 
Drury Lane, both before and behind the curtain, gave it 
the sad solemnity of a lying-in-state. 

Musicians are often heard to deplore the fact that the 
present age has lost the power of writing comic operas. 
Verdi produced one “‘ Falstafi”’ after fitty years of romantic 
tragedy. We look back to the days when Galuppi, 
Paisiello and Cimarosa turned out their comic operas by 
dozens, and wonder why the composers of our own day have 
lost all sense of humour. But after having waded through 
the scores of innumerable comic operas of the eighteenth 
century, I often wonder whether in a hundred or two 
hundred years’ time learned musicians will not be holding 
up to admiration the musical comedies and revues of the 
present time. They will by then have acquired a sort 
of classicality of flavour, both in their music and their 
words. It will be possible for the most serious-minded 
musicians to profess enjoyment of them without in the 
least degree compromising their dignity. The charm of 
Cimarosa and Galuppi, perhaps even’ the charm of 
Offenbach and Sullivan, lies in the fact that their music 
is dead and cold. Once upon a time Offenbach was 
thought vulgar: Galuppi too, in all probability. But 
what is dead has ceased to be vulgar, however ostenta- 
tiously it may be buried or memorialized. If it is still 
felt to offend, it is a sign that life is not yet quite extinct. 
To the Daughter of Madame Angot there remain just a 
few faint outlines of her bygone attractions. The rest 
is dust and ashes. EDWARD J. DENT. 


A CoNCERT OF OLD INSTRUMENTS.—There is a popular 
idea that old instruments “ tinkle,’’ that they have a wistful 
charm like faded tapestry or lavender, but are incapable of 
passion or intellect. No one who has heard Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse play can hold this idea any more. She proved 
at her concert at Queen Anne’s Gate, on July 1, that the 
harpsichord is as versatile as the piano, though in another 
way, and opened a new region for our hearts and brains, 
In Domenico Scarlatti’s G-minor Sonata—to take the most 
striking of its achievements—the harpsichord could roar and 
ring, and buzz and sing, and could at the same time bring 
out, in an intelligible way, the structure of the music. Music, 
like all the arts, is making this double appeal to emotion 
and thought, and great music so makes it that it seems, 
while we listen, a single appeal, and only afterwards do we 
realize that two sides of our nature have been involved. 
Besides the Scarlatti, Mrs. Woodhouse played some Bach— 
the D major Fugue and G major Toccata were magnificent— 
and some earlier music, of which a Pavane by Tisdall (sixteenth 
century) was most notable. She also played in a duet for 
two virginals—instruments of more limited appeal, charming 
in their way, but in rather an archeological way. And she 
concluded her memorable concert with Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in B flat major for the clavichord. The clavichord— 
refined and diminutive parent of the piano—found itself 
rather lost in so large a room ; it responds to touch, whereas 
the harpsichord only responds to pedals and stops; but it 
was not equally effective. The disappearance of the harpsi- 
chord from drawing-rooms and concerts is tragic: Mrs. 
Woodhouse brings home our loss. 
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CONCERTS 


Miss SILVIA PARISOTTI has a curious voice that seems 
to change its quality from that of a pure soprano in its upper 
reaches to an unmistakable contralto in its lower notes. 
Were her style as flexible as her voice, she would be a very 
fine singer indeed; as it is, she is merely a good one. 
Everything she does is done with reticence and good taste, 
and yet she leaves an impression of constraint, of a too intensive 
training, which she is never able entirely to conceal. Her 
programme on June 30, was well chosen, but we think 
Vaccaj’s ‘“‘ Ah! se tu dormi’”’ (for many years a favourite) 
might now be left to the undisturbed repose which the rest 
of that composer’s works enjoy. As for M. Pitsch, who 
assisted Miss Parisotti, he is evidently something of a 
humourist as well as a very fine ’cello player. Only to an 
ironic spirit would it have occurred to celebrate Peace Day 
by placing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Conquering Hero”’ variations in 
juxtaposition with Ravel’s ‘‘Pavane pour une infante 
défunte.’’ We hope that by the end of the next war he 
may have arranged Brahms’s ‘“‘ Triumphlied”’ as a ’cello 
solo. 


Miss ANNE THURSFIELD’s recital of folk-songs from ten 
different countries was the most enjoyable concert of the 
week, and one of the very best of the season. Folk-song 
on the concert platform is a severe test of the singer’s tact ; 
the least touch of sophistication is fatal, and yet it does not 
do to pose as the untutored child of nature. You have 
to find a via media, for which there is no formula; a sure 
and fine perception is the only guide to it. Miss Thursfield 
has that instinctive sense of style to perfection, and never 
once during the evening did it play her false, either in the 
folk-songs or in the groups of modern French and English 
songs which concluded the concert. We gather that both 
she and Miss Astra Desmond (who has vanished completely 
since her startling appearance in May) are both Americans. 
If so, we must look to our laurels; where these two have 
stood out from almost all other singers this summer is 
precisely in that indefinable personal distinction that means 
everything. 


ANOTHER most interesting concert this week was Miss 
Lilias McKinnon’s Scriabin recital on July 1. It should 
be said first of all that, apart from the vexed question of 
Scriabin, Miss McKinnon is a very good pianist; unlike 
most pianists of to-day, she is very sparing both of pianissimo 
and fortissimo; all her best effects are obtained by subtle 
tone-gradations in the middle register from mezzo-piano to 
forte. For the rest, Miss McKinnon showed us what a real 
contribution to piano literature Scriabin’s earlier works are. 
They are not perhaps of an outstanding individuality ; there 
is a certain debt to Chopin (which is very easily exaggerated), 
and one does not wish Scriabin recitals to become a habit ; 
but such a sense of form, such harmonic beauty, and such 
mastery of the instrument make one wonder why pianists 
do not more often substitute a Scriabin group for the inevitable 
Chopin group in their programmes. The later Scriabin was 
represented only by three short pieces, which left the present 
writer, for one, very much where he was before—.e., still 
to be convinced that the language evolved by Scriabin is 
capable of expressing anything except mere strangeness. 


Miss JESSIE BrIsTOL, who gave a piano recital on July 4, 
is likely to do better than most of this season’s débutantes 
simply because she possesses a sense of rhythm. But why 
play D’Albert’s D minor Suite? If you want to play Bach 
it is surely better to play something written by Bach himself. 
He wrote a good deal of clavier music. 


THE piano and violin recital by Miss Lonie Basche and Mr. 
Sascha Lasserson on July 5 was chiefly interesting for a 
really good performance of the Elgar Violin Sonata. They 
took it slowly enough to bring out its essentially reflective 
character, and at the some time contrived not to break 
up the rhythm orinterrupt the continuity. Of the other works 
heard, we doubt if Silvio Lazzari’s E minor Sonata has a 
future. It has some beautiful moments, but is very uneven 
and is rather too palpably ‘‘ School of Franck.” And 
the next generation will probably be more alive to Franck’s 
shortcomings than is the present one. 
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Drama 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA 


T is a consolation to learn that, despite some adverse 
criticism, Mr. J. Nettlefold has found it worth 
his while to transfer ‘“‘ Pygmalion and Galatea” 

from his special matinée to his regular evening bill at the 
Scala. We say this because it is rather unfair that a 
manager who revives a play with a reputation in order 
to satisfy public curiosity should be mulcted personally 
because the classic turns out to be mouldering bric-a-brac, 
We feel grateful to him, at any rate, for helping us to 
find out for ourselves what bad taste our ancestors of a 
given period had. Moreover, revivals of this kind are one 
of the requirements for which a State theatre exists. If 
a private person undertakes a neglected public duty it 
is hard that he should suffer for it. 

Therefore if there are people capable of enjoying Gilbert’s 


mythological comedy—good luck to them! It was a sad’ 


disillusionment to many of those who saw it for the first 
time or went to refresh their memories of past productions, 
It raised the uncomfortable query: has not Gilbert been 
overrated as a writer because of the service he did the 
light operatic stage, a service which the revival of the 
inanities of ‘‘ La Fille de Mlle. Angot’’ (we speak of the 
libretto, not the music) once more throws into relief? 
Such an impression would, on the whole, be unjust. 
“Pygmalion and Galatea’’ serves to show up Gilbert’s 
qualities by clearly marking his limitations. True, it 
remains bewildering that such a master of light lyrics, 
with such a command of tripping rhythms and verbal 
neatnesses, should have been able to turn out this slab 
of flat and tedious blank verse, which makes Tom Taylor 
seem almost a poet by comparison; but it is not really 
surprising to find that Gilbert could not write a serious 
play. To do that means dragging in real life,and he was 
not prepared to take such a risk. His mission in his own 


“eyes was to make the lyric stage respectable. He had a 


vaster ambition for the theatre than merely to woo back 
to it the man of taste and the scholar: he was determined 
to make it fit for the family. He succeeded triumphantly, 
and never forgave George Edwardes for lapsing from the 
ideal he imposed on D’Oyly Carte. His works are the most 
popular of all among amateurs ‘although they are ex- 
tremely hard to act well), and that by a sound instinct. 
At bottom they are all drawing-room charades. 

There are no characters in Gilbertian drama. Pygmalion 
is nobody ; his wife Cynisca is the faintest sketch of a 
woman ; Chrysos, the vulgar art patron, is a clumsy butt 
for jesting ; Galatea, the statue come to life, the pivot 
of the play, where a vein of imaginative psychology was 
imperative if the whole piece was not to suffer shipwreck, 
is a mere bundle of crude inconsistencies, neither woman, 
child nor angel. Something definite she had to be if 
pathos, fantasy or satire were to be achieved. In fact 
they are all lacking, and there is not enough wit to supply 
their place. 

Without the liberty conferred by the purely whimsical 
situations of his operas, Gilbert’s wit is bound to fail. 
It is a wit of verbalities and surface absurdities. Just as 
it is never rooted in character, so it is never based on 
ideas. The whole English political system suggested to 
Gilbert nothing more profound than the obvious quips 
of the sentry’s song in “ Iolanthe” ; it is hard to imagine 
a more barren parody of the zsthetes of the ‘nineties 
than the vulgar charlatan Bunthorne; and five years’ 
experience of warfare will hardly induce even a pacifist 
to think Galatea’s persistence in dubbing the soldier 
Leucippus a “ murderer ” a brilliant critique of the fallacies 
of militarism. 
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No: it was decidedly beyond Gilbert’s powers either 
to draw out the poetry of the Pygmalion and Galatea 
legend or to make it the vehicle of satisfying satire. The 
very real service he did the comic stage was of a different 
kind. He showed that far more telling thrusts and buffets 
could be dealt in good dialogue than in the horse-play 
of low comedians. He pointed out that there was plenty 
of fun in the world outside the half-dozen stock subjects 
of merriment in the saloon-bar. To song-writers he 
preached by example the attractiveness of a sincere ex- 
pression of a simple emotion. The world of musical 
comedy needed these lessons then; it needs them even 
more piteously to-day. A revival of Gilbert’s operas is 
always useful. But there is nothing to be learned from 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea.”’ 

D. L. M. 


Correspondence 


THE MYSTIC VISION. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—The two letters on ‘‘ The Mystic Vision’”’ in your 
issue of July 4 call for a few words of reply. I am sorry 
if Mr. Clutton-Brock thinks I misrepresented him in saying 
that ‘‘loving a man affords no argument against killing 
him’’; I tried in these words to summarize his attitude 
on the war, which he supports (p. 110). The war could 
not be fought without killing Germans, yet, if I understand 
Mr. Clutton-Brock rightly, he holds that we ought to love 
all human beings, even Germans. Mr. Clutton-Brock says 
that ‘“‘ Christ, in telling us to love our enemies, meant that, 
if we loved them, we should not wish to kill them.’ Does 
he maintain that a soldier could fight well without wishing 
to kill? And if not, what becomes of his reconciliation of 
fighting with Christ’s teaching? I certainly hold that all 
emotion is misleading, love as much as hate, if regarded 
as a source of knowledge of its object; but that is too 
large a question to be argued here. 

With regard to Mr. J. W. Harvey’s letter, I would point 
out, to begin with, that ‘‘ the free man’s worship’’ was 
republished with express reservations, stated in the preface 
to ‘‘ Mysticism and Logic.’”” And as for the “ despair” 
spoken of in that essay, it is not an emotion with which we 
begin our study of the world, but one which comes (as I held) 
as an outcome of unemotional study: it is not a cause, 
but an effect, of philosophical opinions. Of course emotions 
arise in the course of study ; it is not the feeling of emotions 
that I regard as misleading, but the belief that they afford 
data as to the nature of the objects towards which we feel 
them. I do not aim at “ an agony of neutral detachment,” 
but only at avoiding the fallacy of regarding my emotions, 
which are in me, as evidence concerning something outside 
me. This is a commonplace of scientific method; but I 
suppose it is too much to ask that men should approach 
ultimate questions in a scientific spirit—yYours, etc., 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 





Sir,—It would not, I suppose, be just to regard THE 
ATHENZUM as representative of any single point of view 
except a sincere regard for the truth. That, however, itself 
constitutes so definite an outlook that I feel tempted to 
place alongside one another statements from two interesting 
articles in your last two numbers: The writer of the article 
calied ‘‘ Passionate Pacifism ”’ (June 27, p. 525) says :-— 

Writing before the war, Mr. Wells described the mania for 
bloated armaments as ‘“‘ mere funk,” and certainly he wrote with 
justice . . . That people who have no faith in anything but bigger 
and still bigger battalions should round on those who actually 
believe in honour and in human nature and abuse them as cowards 
is of course mere impertinence, and Mr. Plowman has no difficulty 
in showing up this particularly stupid form of pompous insolence. 
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That the accumulation of armaments was due to fear is 
surely their only justification; any other motive (and there 
were perhaps others) is monstrous. But the question remains, 
Was the fear justifiable ? 

Now in a previous article (Jure 20 pp. 487-8) Mr. Bertrand 
Russell tells us that to trust “‘ generalizations about the 
universe ’’ is the result of that “ craving for certainty ’ which 
is “‘ part of the longing for security which is one of the 
weaknesses into which we are led by timidity,” that 
“a mystic isa man in love with the universe.” Is it then 
unwise to trust the universe, but wise and desirable to trust 
mankind ? If a mystic is in love with the universe, is not 
a pacifist—and I wish to use the phrase without any prejudice— 
a man in love with mankind, a part of the universe, and, like 
the universe, of rather ambiguous character as tested by 
experience? Can it be that to believe in honour and in 
Human Nature implicitly is also ‘“‘a part of the longing for 
security, one of the weaknesses into which we are led by 
timidity ’’? So that extremes meet, and the militarist and 
pacifist are both seekers of escape from that middle position 
of the man who trusts mankind, as he trusts the universe, but 
not too much—tries to deal honourably, but keeps his powder 
dry, knowing that the causes of war, civil or external, are as 
deep-seated in human nature as those of earthquakes and 
inundations in the constitution of the earth. 


Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of society 
are produced by the restraints which the necessary but unequal 
laws of property have imposed on the appetites of mankind, by 
confining to a few the possession of those objects that are coveted 
by many. Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is 
of the most imperious and unsociable nature, since the pride of 
one man requires the submission of the multitude. In the tumult 
of civil discord the laws of society lose their force, and their place 
is seldom supplied by those of humanity (Gibbon). 

Greed, lust of power, inhumanity—these are the melancholy 
facts which faith may transcend, but experience records. And 
following Mr. Bertrand Russell’s line of argument, what we 
want is a reasonable dispersion of our fears—proof that 
property, liberty, life, can be maintained without violence, 
not to take the wrong bus in a fervour of emotional faith. 
Meantime, those who reflect at all seem to fall into two classes : 
those who with Swift “‘ hate and detest that animal called 
man,’’ while heartily loving ‘“‘ John, Peter, Thomas, and so 
forth ’’; and those who “ are in love with ’’ Humanity while 
heartily detesting whole classes—militarists, capitalists, &c.— 
and numerous individuals among their friends. 


Yours, &c., 


July 1, 1919. H. J..C.G. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—In a short review of a book entitled ‘‘ Christianity 
and Christian Science,’’ by Miss M. Carta Sturge, which 
appeared on page 508 of your issue of the 20th inst., you say, 
‘“‘ A popular inquiry into the fallacies and the more misleading 
half-truths of Christian Science by an educated person is 
likely to be useful.”” As Miss Sturge has never been able 
to demonstrate Christian Science, and has utterly mis- 
interpreted the fundamental principle of it, she is not in a 
position to expound it. This is clearly seen from a perusal 
of her book, which is a misconception of the subject from 
cover to cover. 


Mrs. Eddy defines Christian Science “as the law of God, 
the law of good, interpreting and demonstrating the divine 
Principle and rule of universal harmony’ (‘‘ Rudimental 
Divine Science,’’ p. 2, by Mary Baker Eddy). A vast and 
ever-increasing volume of proof that Christian Science is 
true, arising from the millions who are now demonstrating 
it in their daily lives throughout the world, weighs mightily 
against the opinions of those, like Miss Sturge, who express 
their misunderstanding of the subject in such books as she 
has published. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES W. J. TENNANT, 
District Manager, 
Christian Science Committees on Publication. 
June 27, 1919. 
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Foreign Literature 
LETTERS FROM ITALY 


II. GIOVANNI VERGA AND THE REALISTS. 


EALISM, or as it was called in Italy verismo, first 
made its appearance while Carducci was working 
out the development of his art on his own lines. 

It was already a force in England and France; and when 
at length it appeared in Italy, it was not merely a pedantic 
imitation, for it produced a writer of the first rank in 
Giovanni Verga. Imitation lies not so much in that art 
which, like all true art, has arisen spontaneously from 
life, but is found in the content of life itself. During the 
nineteenth century an intense European consciousnéss 
was formed, in which the needs and problems of social 
life and culture were constantly being reviewed. Now 
realism in art is one of those historical necessities which, 
the moment they have become part of the consciousness of 
a people with any degree of social development, enter 
into the body of European civilization. The attainment 
of political power by the middle classes, the rise of the 
proletariat, the development of natural science, and the 
rapid progress of industry and economics were the most 
powerful forces making for a realistic view of life. It 
was a view which knew the value of labour, the pain of 
- effort, and what it cost to ascend in the social scale; 
and it pursued its ideals in the human drama without 
concealing the brutality or the degradation which belonged 
to mankind. The art which arose from this kind of 
realism was steeped in the human drama. Ugliness was 
no longer veiled in decent obscurity ; character and imagery 
were no longer idealized to make them appear ‘“‘ poetical.” 
On the contrary, there was an endeavour to look down 
into the muddy waters, though the eye remained clear 
and untroubled. This serenity of outlook distinguished 
true realistic art from mere wallowing in the mud; it 
surveyed the whole, without taking a morbid delight in 
details which were only a necessary ingredient. Writers 
tried to efface themselves in their work ; they pretended 
to be impersonal and detached as if they were not really 
artists at all. And it was just at this point in their self- 
effacement that the strength of their personalities came 
out ; it seemed to possess them, and not to be a: thing 
possessed by them ;° it played a leading part, as it were, 
without actually appearing upon the stage. In objective 
realism of this kind (that of De Maupassant, for instance, 
or of Verga) there is an analogy with the attitude of mind 
which has been called classical. Carducci and Verga 
were not only contemporaries; they had an affinity for 
one another in spite of differences of temperament, and this 
made them contemporaries in their work as well as in 
their lives. Both were trying for the same thing. They 
had no use for views of life which were subjective and 
romantic and the result of intuition. They wanted 
something objective, something clear-headed and definite 
in which there was no doubt that the form controlled 
the content. The better artists among them eventually 
refined the realism of their outlook to a purer idealism. 
The schoolroom labels which could be so easily applied 
to the most diverse articles (and those often enough, as 
it were, contraband) gradually disappeared, enabling 
a higher relationship to reunite those spirits which a 
hard-and-fast classification had separated. 

Giovanni Verga, as I mentioned above, was the founder 
of Italian realism. His output, comparatively slender as 
it is, belongs to the period between 1866 and 1905. To-day 
he has outlived his work, and remains in octogenarian 
silence from which importunate admirers endeavour 
now and again to arouse him. His artistic work breaks 
off in its culminating phase ; it does not form that parabola 
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of achievement in which the years of an author’s life 
are reflected in his work. Verga’s works are, as it were, 
on an ascending curve, his power of expression becoming 
more complete with each new book. Yet it is easy to 
distinguish two different periods, two distinct manners, 
in his stories. The earliest—‘‘ Una peccatrice” (1866)’ 
the ‘‘ Storia di una capinera,” ‘‘ Eva’’ and “ Tigre reale ” 
(1873), ‘‘ Eras ” (1875)— have all an air of conventionality, 
They were inspired by that false and morbid psychology 
which was in vogue during the second half of the last 
century, and brought to birth that family of psychological 
novels in which we can see the last remains of romanticism 
being dissolved away. They are studies of men whose 
natures are aristocratic yet sensual, bearing in themselves 
the destiny which must one day fall upon them, however 
much they may struggle against it. The surroundings 
are those of cultivated people, rich in suggestions of a 
refinement which is meant to hide the emptiness of a 
false, cosmopolitan society which lives perpetually in the 
limelight. And there are the mysterious, sentimental 
complications which recur in all psychological novels, 
seeming to show great intimacy with the workings of the 
spirit, while in reality they are superficial and conventional. 

Realism had a salutary effect on the mind of Giovanni 
Verga. It did not reach him as a fashion from abroad ; 
it was rather the impulse of liberation from the shackles 
of conventionalism. 

Beneath the crust formed by habit and the facile love-affairs 

in large towns and in the bel mondo, which form the material of 
his earlier stories, the impressions and recollections of his own 
country were not forgotten. At the back of his mind there always 
stood the gaunt figures of those working men and women he had 
known in Sicily, the tormentors and the tormented, with their 
toil and want, anguish and misery, and their piteous, tragic stories 
of subterranean passions, apt at any moment to break out into 
frightful explosions of anger and revenge. These figures had more 
vitality in his mind than any others, and stand out sharply when 
contrasted with them. 
Thus Croce describes him, in the third volume of his 
“Letteratura della nuova Italia.” And from these 
vivid impressions came the striking pictures of Sicilian 
life to be found in ‘‘ Vita dei campi ”’ (1880) and ‘‘ Novelle 
rusticane”’ (1883). The intensely vital characters of 
these stories, arising from the narrow basis of existence 
in small country places, are so frankly passionate, so 
broadly human in their significance, that they seem much 
nearer to us than the conventional middle-class people 
of Vérga’s earlier manner ; no one can ever forget Turiddu 
and Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria rusticana.’”’ The chief 
characters in all the latest stories are drawn from among 
these simple, rough, primitive people; their profoundly 
human interest comes from their speaking the same 
elemental and universal language ; they always say exactly 
what they feel. Verga’s style was perfectly fitted for 
his task. It is unadorned and direct, it can exhibit 
monstrous passions in a short, incisive dialogue ; and the 
emotional background, something between ingenuousness 
and malice, rough yet deep, fatalist and sententious, 1s 
portrayed in prose which, while apparently loose and 
disconnected, full of pauses and parentheses, is really 
the result of endless ‘‘ labour of the file.’”” Verga almost 
makes you hear the actual tones and phrases of people 
speaking, and he does it by giving those little explanations 
which are conveyed unconsciously in intimate conver- 
sation. 

The other stories belonging to this period are planned 
on a larger scale. ‘‘ I Malavoglia’’ (1881) and ‘* Mastro 
don Gesualdo”’ (1888) were intended to form part of a 
series (‘‘I vinti’) which would have depicted those who 
had failed to climb the steep ascent of modern life, and 
because their luck had not held out to the end remained, 
oppressed and defeated, along the road. In spite of the 
size of the canvas, these works may be resolved into a 
number of small finished sketches. Yet the crowd of 
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ple on the stage does not prevent them from having 
separate and definite personalities. Their creator delights 
to linger over each of them, to draw them in such a way 
that they cannot get mixed up, and by so doing he has 
attained an impression of variety not overloaded with 
detail and joined together without effort. Country life 
in poor fishing villages (as in “I Malavoglia”), the 
contrast between the simplicity of peasant life and the 
refined, artificial existence of an idle aristocracy (as in 
“Mastro don Gesualdo”’), are always expressed with 
force and restraint. Verga, like all great writers, has 
that sense of economy in the use of his material which 
enables him to obtain the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of words; the simplicity of his line makes the 
object stand out all the more clearly. His latest works— 
“Don Candeloro e C.” (1894), the plays (among which 
the dramatized version of ‘‘ Cavalleria rusticana”’ will 
take first place), and other short sketches—are written 
in the same style, and confirm the impression that he is 
at his best when writing about country people; though 
books like ‘‘ I ricordi del Capitano d’Arce ” (1891) showed 
that the other vein was not altogether exhausted, and that 
he could return to it with more mature technique. 

Verga has founded no school, though in other parts of 
Italy he has had fellow-workers who have revealed their 
personalities in direct and ‘‘ immediate’”’ impressions of 
local life. Thus there are Salvatore di Giacomo and 
Matilde Serao at Naples, and Grazia Deledda in her beloved 
Sardinia. But in these writers realism has been under- 
going a change. Beginning as a formula of the impersonal, 
detached view of art, it has become in the hands of creative 
artists an affectionate study of all the details of local 
colour, and so is acquiring a sentimental, romantic note 
which in its abstract, ‘‘ anti-artistic’’ aim tries at all 
costs to say what is pleasant. 


GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 
Naples, June 10, 1919. 


A Rapip ITALIAN -CourRsE. By Walter Ripman. Dent 
& Son.—Once a language has dropped out of the 
running, the difficulties in the way of its regaining a place 
multiply rapidly. The lead of the favourites is increased 
by a continuous stream of up-to-date grammars, dictionaries 
and handbooks of every kind, whereas their less fortunate 
brethren must make the best show they can with methods 
and tools altogether out of date. This has long been the 
fate of Italian, though there were signs of an improvement 
even before the war. Indeed, Mr. Ripman tells us that 
eager though he was to include Dr. Aleje’s course in his Modern 
Language Series, he did not feel that there was sufficient 
demand to justify his doing so. But times have changed, 
and this is exactly the kind of book that is now needed in 
England. Italian is not likely at present to find a regular 
place in our school curricula. It will, as a rule, be a secondary 
language, taken up by students with sound linguistic training 
in French or Latin or both, who are learning it for the sake 
of its literature or for musical or commercial purposes. 
Naturally, such students will not want to waste their time 
going solidly through old-fashioned elementary grammars 
and exercise books. And this course comes from Switzerland, 
the one country where circumstances have made a good 
knowledge of Italian essential and where the study of it has, 
therefore, kept abreast of that of other languages. Italian 
is used wherever possible, and the French and Latin equivalents 
in the notes form valuable stepping-stones to help the student’s 
rapid progress. De Amicis’s story “Il pui bel gierno della 
vita ’’ makes an ideal foundation, and it is supplemented by 
a number of useful lessons on subjects such as the weather, 
a journey or a villa. The exercises are full and varied, and 
the grammar is skilfvlly introduced. The decimal system 
of numbering paragraphs and the full index enable one to 
find what one wants with as little delay as possible There 
are even a number of charming illustrations from the 
“ Medieval Towns ”’ series. 
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AN OFFICER OF THE ALPINI 


CON ME E CON GLI AL PINI. Da Piero Jahier. (Firenze, Libreria 
della Voce. Lire 3.50.) 


£2 HERE is a | ealthy sense of open air, a suggestion 
of cold baths and football colours, about Signor 
Jahier that differentiates him altogether from the 

authors of other Italian war-books we have read. 
Certainly an officer of the Alpini serving among the 
Dolomites had something to be thankful for. Not that 
he has any illusions about war. ‘Destruction is not a 
lesson. It is the best who die; only those die who might 
profit most by it.’”’ He is no boy, but a married man 
over thirty, as are the men of his platoon. Yet during 
the first days of training he tells us he could hardly 
believe that this was his duty—this joy of being out in 
the fresh morning air after the long torment of a sedentary 
life. The war is there, but merely as a grim background. 
Highly though he values military training and discipline, 
his book is not a wearisome description of these things. 
It gives us, however, glimpses of them from the earliest stages 
to the day when our proud author could lead his men 
upon their first Alpine march. 

Uno per uno 

corda alla mano 

dove non si passa, passiamo, 
as he sings in one of the poems scattered up and down 
his pages, which are written in a not unpleasant s/accaio 
manner popular among some of the younger Italian 
writers of the day. 


Nothing really matters in this book but “il tenente 
Giaié”’ and his platoon. No other officer is allowed to 
appear in it. To him his men are everything. Indeed, 
he is criticized for being so much with them, even out 
of hours; for insisting on tasting every ration, since no 
two rations are ever alike; for paying more attention 
to returning the salute of a soldier whom he knows than 
to saluting a general whom he does not know. But it 
is for his own good, he assures us, that he associates so 
much with his men, because they are men who inspire 
their officers. The fewer his wants, the better the soldier ; 
and in this respect the officer is the inferior of his men. 
In any case, we believe that the relations between officers 
and their men can be far more intimate in Italy than 
in England; and to our mind the attitude expressed by 
the frequent use of “‘ figlio mio’’ by a master to his man 
shows what we are losing by the disappearance of the 
best aspects of the old feudal relationship that still existed 
almost unimpaired in some parts of Southern Italy before 
the war, and perhaps does so still. 


Signor Jahier shares to the full his men’s pride in their 
corps, or their delight in at last possessing a band to 
give them “ un po’ di mafia” on the march or in a village ; 
and he shows us those heavy-handed soldiers perspiring 
in the stable as they toil at copying the parts for it. 
He makes it his business to get at his men, to learn their 
life-stories. They are all mountaineers, and since their 
mountains will keep them for only three or four months 
in the year, they must all emigrate. Most of them know 
German, from having been in Austria, where many of 
them have seen “Ceco Bepo”’ himself. Others have 
worked in South America. Yet they all come home, 
because abroad they are merely labourers, whereas among 
his mountains the mountaineer is his own master. In 
spite of their amazingly outspoken love-songs, they are 
highly moral as a whole; for in a mountain village the 
home life is the only life. Such frugal, hard-working 
mountaineers naturally make ideal soldiers, and there 
are some good portraits scattered through these chapters. 


We shall certainly look forward to reading the second 
volume of this pleasing book. 
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LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELiansky and KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
VIII. 
To A. N. PLESHTCHEYEV. 
(October 25, 1888, Moscow.) - 


EORGE LINTVARIOV is a gifted man. Of all 
- the pianists, violinists, conductors, drummers 
and clarionists whom I have known in life, 
George Lintvariov alone seems to me to be an 
artist. He hasa soul, sensitiveness, and ideas; he is 
intelligent and orly slightly spoilt by the prejudices 
of those circles with whom it is his fate to have to mix. 
His chief misfortune is his laziness and timidity. He does 
not. believe in himself. I am not serious enough, not 
musical enough to have the power to convince him. But 
fortunately he believes in you, and your attempts to rouse 
him may have good results. I should like to feel that the 
clever and charming Lintvariov family had not lived in 
vain. There is excellent material in the Lintvariovs ; all 
of them are sensible, honest, intelligent, loving—but all 
this is being lost—like a whiff of tobacco, like the sun’s rays 
in the desert. 

Now—about envy. If I did not deserve to receive the 
Poushkin prize, then the envy which it arouses is not 
sincere. Only those who are better than I am or on a level 
with me have a moral right to be envious and to grumble ; 
but these Messieurs Leman and Co., for whom I by my own 
labour paved the way to the serious magazines and to that 
very prize—they have no right whatever. “These sons of 
whores should be pleased, and not envy me. They have 
no love of country, no love of literature, only their petty 
little conceit. They are ready to hang Korolenko and me 
for our success. Were Korolenko and myself geniuses, had 
we saved the country or built Solomon’s temple, they would 
hate us still more, because Messieurs Leman see neither 
country nor literature—all that is nonsense to them. They 
keep an eye on other people’s success and their own bad 
fortune, and do not care a fig for anything else. Who 
cannot be a servant must not be permitted to be a master ; 
who cannot rejoice at the fortune of others—to him the 
interests of public life are alien, and no public work must 
be given into his hands. 

All mine greet you. 

Your A. T. 


To A. S. SOUVORIN. 
November, Moscow, 1888. 


Ah, what a story I’ve begun! I'll bring it along 
and ask you to read it. The theme is love. I 
have chosen a fewilleton-belles-letires form. A decent 
fellow takes away the wife of another decent fellow, and 
writes his views on the subject; he lives with her— 
his views on that: he leaves her—again his views on it. 
Here and there I mention the theatre, the false idea of 
marital differences of opinion, the Georgian military road, 
family life, the incapacity of a modern intellectual to 
lead that life, Petchorin [one of Lermontov’s heroes], 
Oniegin, Mount Kasbek. [This story seems to be the 
basis for ‘‘ The Duel.’’ Tr.] What a mix-up! Heaven 
help me! My brain flaps its wings, but whither can it 
fly? I don’t know. 

You write that authors are the chosen people of 
God. I won’t argue about it. Scheglov calls me 
Potyemkin [the favourite of Catherine the Great], 
therefore it’s not for me to speak of the thorny 
road, of disappointments, etc. I do not know whether 
I suffer more than shoemakers, mathematicians, con- 
ductors suffer; I do not know who it is speaking 
through my lips—God, or some one much worse. I 
shall allow myself to mention one unpleasant thing which 
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I myself have experienced, and which you, too, probably 
know. You and I love ordinary people, but we are loved 
because people see in us extraordinary people. For 
instance, I am invited out everywhere, dined and wined 
like a general at a wedding; my sister is furious because 
she receives invitations to go everywhere as the sister 
of an author. Nobody wants to love the ordinary person 
in us. So it follows that if to-morrow, in the eyes of 
our friends, we should appear as quite ordinary, they 
would stop loving us, and only pity us. And that is 
wrong. It is also wrong because they love in us something 
which we often neither love nor respect in ourselves. 
It is wrong that I was right in my story “ A First-class 
Passenger,’’ where the engineering architect and the 
professor discuss fame . . . 

Deuce take them all! I’ll go off to a farm. You have 
got your Feodosia. By the way, about Feodosia. The 
land has been stolen from the Tartars, and nobody cares 
about their welfare. There should be Tartar schools 
established. Write fin your paper} that the money which 
is being spent on the sausage university of Dorpat, 
with its useless German students, the Ministry of Education 
should be spending on schools for Tartars, who are useful 
to Russia. I would write about it myself, but I don’t 
know how to. Leikin has sent me a very funny one-act 
play. Nobody can touch him in that kind of thing. Keep 
well and happy. Yours, 

A. TCHEHOV. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A. S. SOUVORIN. 
December 23, 1888, Moscow. 


. . . There are moments when I positively faint by 
the way. For whom and for what am I writing? For 
the public? But I do not see it, and I believe in it less 
than I believe in a family ghost: it is uncivilized, barely 
educated, and its best elements are unscrupulous and 
insincere towards us. Does that public need me or not? 
I cannot make out. Burenin [critic on the Novoye Vremya] 
says I am not needed and am engaged in writing trifles ; 
the Academy gave me a prize—-the devil himself couldn’t 
puzzle it out. Writing for money? But I never have 
any money, and the lack of it has made me almost 
indifferent. Working for the sake of money, I work badly. 
Praise? It only irritates me. The literary society, 
students, Yevreyinova [editor of Syeverny Vyestnik], 
Pleshtcheyev, girls and so on, praised my “ Fit ’’ to the 
skies, and only one, Grigorovitch, noticed the description 
of the first snow. And so on and so on. If we had real 
critics, then I would know that I was material for them, 
good or bad—it does not matter, I am as necessary to 
those who have devoted themselves to the study of life 
as a star is to an astronomer. Then I would exert 
myself to work and know for whom I was working. But 
now—you, I, Muravlin, etc., we’re like maniacs, who write 
books and plays for their own pleasure. One’s own 
pleasure, of course, is very nice; one feels it when one 
writes, but what comes after? But—lI’d better not go 
on. Inaword, Il amsorry for Tatyana Ryepina [the heroine 
of a play by Souvorin], not because she poisoned herself, 
but because she wasted her life, died in torture, and was 
described quite in vain and without any profit to anybody. 

Many races, religions, languages, and civilizations have 
disappeared without a trace because there were no 
historians, no biologists. And in the same way many 
lives and works of art disappear before our very eyes, 
owing to the complete lack of criticism. It might be 
said that criticism can do nothing, that all modern works 
are insignificant and bad. But this is a narrow view. 
Life is studied not only from pluses, but from minuses 
as well. The belief held that the eighties gave us no 
great writer would serve as material for five volumes. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Royal Society of Canada. List oF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS, 
AND MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS, 1918 (from the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, series 3 vol. 12). 
Ottawa, the Society, 1918. 94 in. 100 pp. pors. 
apps. 060 


Royal Society of Canada. Transactions. Series 3, vol. 
12. Section 1, LiITTERATURE FRANGAISE, HISTOIRE, 
ARCHEOLOGIE, ETC. Section 2, ENGLisH LITERATURE, 
History, ARCHHOLOGY, ETC. June and September, 
1918; December, 1918, and March, 1919. Ottawa, 
Hope & Son (Quaritch) 94 in. 164, 86 pp. il. paper, 
50 c. each. 060 

Among the noteworthy papers in Section 1 are M. Ben- 
jamin Sulte’s ‘‘Les Frangais dans l'Ouest en 1671,’ ‘“ Le 
dernier effort de la France au Canada ”’ (M. Gustave Lanctét), 
and M.L. A. Prud’homme’s “ L’engagement des Sept Chénesy’’ 

In Section 2, Dr. Pelham Edgar has a good study of the method 

of Henry James, which he compares with that of Balzac, 

Flaubert, and Turgeniev. Mr. Harlan I. Smith contributes 

a short paper, copiously illustrated, dealing with “ Pre- 

historic Canadian Art as a Source of Distinctive Design,” 

and Archdeacon W. O. Raymond gives an account of ‘‘ The 

Genesis of the University of New Brunswick,” with a sketch 

of the life of William Brydone-Jack, who from 1861 to 1885 

was President of the University. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Jones (D. Ambrose). PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT AND RELIGION. 
S.P.C.K., 1919. 7 in. 60 pp., 2/ n. 140 
We find the treatment accorded to the various philosophic 
systems discussed by the author not only elementary but 
superficial, and superficial in a misleading way. We do not 
think the reader will obtain a correct notion of any of the 
philosophies discussed; and no great logical acumen is 

required to detect the gaps in the writer’s logic. 


*The Quest : a quarterly review; ed. by G. R. S. Mead: 
vol. 10, no. 4, July. J. M. Watkins, 1919. 9} in. 
143 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 149.3 

Articles by the editor (‘‘ Regenerative Reconstruction ’’), 
by Professor Maurice A. Canney (“‘ The Language of the 

Prophets ’’), Professor Vacher Burch (‘“‘ How Helen of Troy 

became Gnostic ’’), and others, are comprised in the present 

number. An interesting paper on ‘‘ The Works of Thomas 

Traherne’’ is contributed by Miss Maud Joynt. Mr. W. 

Montgomery McGovern has some verses entitled ‘‘ Immor- 

tality." Among the works reviewed are Professor James 

Ward’s ‘‘ Psychological Principles,’’ Dr. Rivers’s ‘‘ Dreams 

and Primitive Culture,”’ and Professor Percy Gardner’s 

“ Evolution in Christian Ethics.”’ 


Sampson (Holden Edward). Turou Sopuia, elucidating the 
science and philosophy of the divine mysteries: a com- 
plete epitome and analysis of cosmological science 
embodied in the ancient wisdom—Regeneration ; vol. 
2. Kegan Paul, 1919. 8 in. 399 pp. indexed synopsis, 
8/6 n. 149.3 

The first volume of this work appeared last December. 
200 RELIGION. 

Callinicos (Constantine). THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH. 
Preface by the Rt. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. Longmans, 
1919. 8 in. 69 pp., 3/6 n. 281.9 

_ The Propresbyter of the Greek Church of the Annunciation 

in Manchester outlines the history of the Greek Church, its 
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doctrines, liturgy, organization, and present condition; and | 
in his final chapter states the differences and approximations 
between Greek Orthodoxy and Anglicanism. Bishop Welldon 
endorses the view that union between the Church of England 
and the Greek Church is likely to follow union with the non- 
Episcopalian Churches of Britain and the Continent of Europe. 


Foucart (M. P.). Le CuLTE pEs H&ROS CHEZ LES GRECS 
(Extrait des Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, tome, 42). Paris, Klincksieck, 1918. 
114 by 9 in. 166 pp. paper, 6 fr.20. 292 
Remarking upon the distinction between the three classes 
of beings recognized by the Greeks of the classical epoch 
as superior to humanity—gods, demons, and heroes—and 
recalling the fact that the cult of heroes flourished in all 
parts of the Hellenic world to the end of paganism, the author 
proceeds to discuss the various theories which have been 
advanced to account for the cult. He considers it to have 
been simply a spontaneous manifestation of a sentiment 
common to the whole of humanity: the belief in the survival 
of the dead. Death was thought to be the evacuation, by 
one or more subtle, invisible elements, of the body of flesh 
and bone in which they had long dwelt ; there was no reason 
to believe that these discarnate beings did not continue to 
exist in new conditions, which might render them redoubtable, 
or at least disquieting to the living; and the Greek belief 
in heroes endowed with supernatural power arose, according 
to the author, out of this universal sentiment. M. Foucart 
discusses at length the material for the study of this belief, 
which is amply provided in the funerary remains of the 
Mycenzan period. A considerable part of M. Foucart’s 
essay deals with the different classes of heroes, their powers 
and characters. 


*Gore (Right Rev. Charles), Bishop of Oxford. THE CHuRCcH 
AND THE MINISTRY. New edition, revised by C. H. 
Turner. Longmans, 1919. 9 in. 414 pp. apps. ind., 
18/ n. 262.11 

So far as the author knows, this is the most complete 
review in one book of the evidence concerning the Christian 
ministry from the beginning of Christian history down to 
the close of the patristic period. The volume has also had 
the advantage of revision by Mr. Cuthbert Turner, the author 
of the essay upon the Apostolic succession in the recent 
volume of ‘‘ Essays on the Early History of the Church and 
the Ministry.’’ These reasons appear amply to justify the 
present reissue of the Bishop of Oxford’s treatise. A review 
will appear. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review: new series; ed. by Cyrus 
Adler: vol. 10, no. 1, July. Macmillan, 1919. 10 in. 
158 pp. paper, $3 per annum. 296.05 

The leading articles are on Crescas’s definition of time; a 
further chapter on the philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas ; 
three final chapters on Megillat Taanit as a source for Jewish 
chronology and history in the Hellenistic and Roman periods ; 
and further chapters on the Book of Esther in the light of 

history, and the Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as a 

source of Jewish history. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 

Barker (Ernest), Tne FutTurE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
AND THE INDIAN CiviL SERVICE. Methuen ([1919). 
7 in. 95 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 354.54 
At the end of 1918 the author delivered a number of lectures 
on the subject which gives the title to this book. He also 
wrote an article explaining some features of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford ‘‘ Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms.” 
Much of this material is embodied in the present volume ; 
and accompanying it are communications from a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, setting forth alternative proposals 
which commend themselves to some of the members of the 
service in one of the provinces of India. These papers state 
the conditions to which the Indian Civil Servants represented 

feel that they can most readily adapt themselves. 


*Clephan (R. Coltman). THe TouRNAMENT: its periods and 
phases. Methuen [1919]. 13 in. by 10} in. 218 pp. il. 
bibliog. apps. ind., 42 394.7 

The author of this sumptuously produced volume, the preface 
to which is contributed by Mr. C. J. ffoulkes, Curator of the 

Tower Armouries, was prior to the war an official of the Verein 

fiir Historische Waffenkunde, and had access to important 
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German sources of knowledge relating to tourneys and jousts 
from the last quarter of the fifteenth century down to the 
period when the institution fell into decay. The book con- 
tains a mass of information not hitherto readily available, 
and should remove some popular misconceptions regarding 
these spectacular manifestations of knightly prowess. The 
book is handsomely illustrated, and is provided with an 
admirable bibliography, as well as with other lists of references. 


The Durham University Journal : new series, vol. 22, no. 3, 
July. Durham, 38, North Bailey (Murby, 1, Fleet Lane, 
E.C.4), 1919. 10in. by 74 in. 36 pp. paper, 1/n. 378.05 

The present number appears in a new format, and with more 

pages than hitherto. The contents include the first part of a 

literary study of Mr. W. B. Yeats, by Mr. C. L. Wrenn, and 

a description, by Mr. W. J. Kaye, jun., of the three islands of 

Lérins, opposite Cannes, A paragraph in the Journal 

states that Bishop Hatfield’s Hall is in future to be known as 

Bishop Hatfield’s College, and that Dr. Jevons, the present 

Principal, will take the title of Master. 

Holland (Henry Scott). Scorr HoLitanp’s ‘‘ GoopwILL”’: 
a reprint of Canon Holland’s articles in ‘‘ Goodwill.” 
Ed., with a preface, by James Adderley. Wells Gardner 
{1919}. 74 in. 127 pp. por., 2/6 n. 335.7 

See review, page 591. 


John Bull and his Lawyer. By Vindex. In two parts. 
1, THE Lawyer HE DESERVES; 2, THE LAWYER HE 
DEstIrRES. Kegan Paul [1919]. 74 in. 157 pp., 340.9 

“‘ In all the higher forms of human activity, uncertainty is a 

defect, a liability to error which men strive to eliminate. 
Only in the lower forms is it an asset, an invitation to gamble, 
for the baser sort.’’ ‘“‘ The true analogy [between lawyers 
and public] is not with the proprietors and croupiers of the 
Casino at Monte Carlo. The analogy is just a little unfair to 
them. Their tables sometimes lose heavily: the legal 
benches never.”” This indictment of British lawyers is far 
better than the skit promised by the cover—it is as learned 
and weighty in matter as its style is witty and amusing. But 
will John Bull take it to heart ? 


*Landtman (Gunnar), THE FoLk-TALES OF THE KIwal 
Papuans (‘‘ Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennice,’’ tom. 
47). Helsingfors, Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1917 
[sic]. 114in. by 9 in. 583 pp. il. map. ind. paper. 398.2 
Begun in 1914, the printing of this book has been greatly 
delayed. The folk-tales in the collection number 498, but 
with the different versions they amount to no fewer than 925. 
The volume, which is in English, is plentifully illustrated, and 
is provided with a list of geographical names, besides a full 
analytical index. 


Money (Sir Leo Chiozza). Firty Points ABouT CAPITALISM. 
Palmer & Hayward, 1919. 74 in. 54 pp. paper, 6d. n. 
335.6 
These “ Points,’ which have appeared already in the 
Daily Herald are described as constituting a defence of 
Capital, and a plea for the full and proper use of it. Hence, 
says the author, they are an attack upon Capitalism. Sir 
Leo Money contends that the Capitalist system has been 
chiefly successful in the manufacture of poverty, and that it 
draws off from productive work a host of officials and middle- 
men “ who attenuate the stream of wealth instead of adding 
toit’”’; in short, says Sir Leo, Capitalism ‘‘ frustrates Capital.” 
The author elaborates his arguments, and supplies numerous 
illustrations. He denies the statement, “put about by 
the opponents of nationalization,’’ that the telephone service 
is bankrupt. In reference to tea, he asserts that if the Ministry 
of Food had not exercised control, the price per pound would 
have risen to seven-and-sixpence or more. Sir Leo remarks 
that since the maximum price of one shilling per pound for 
margarine was removed, the cost of that commodity to the 
consumer has been raised to one-and-twopence, although 
the margarine now supplied is greatly inferior to that which 
was controlled by the Food Ministry. ‘‘ The profiteers,”’ 
exclaims the author, ‘“ aré worse than the submarines.” 
The pamphlet includes a number of telling points relating 
to the adverse influence which, in the opinion of the author, 
is exerted by Capitalism upon housing and building, the 
British furniture and sewing-cotton trades, and the amuse- 
ments of the people, as well as upon numerous other forms 
of activity. 
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*Newton (A. W.). THE ENGLIisH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
some elementary facts about it. Longmans, 1919. 74 in, 
307 pp. apps. index, 6/ n. 372.942 

This very useful work, written by a former Inspector of 
the Board of Education, passes in review the subjects, methods, 
buildings, etc., of the English elementary schools. The 
author’s experience is considerable, and he is a cool, reasonable 
critic. To the ordinary reader most of the information 
contained in this work will be new and of obvious importance. 

Mr. Newton’s book is not an attack on our school system, 

but it makes it evident that many reforms are desirable. 

Petrides (P. J.). GREEK FoLk-LorRE aND GREEK Music. 
Printed by William Cate, Hogarth House, Great Saffron 
Hill, E.C. [1919]. 10 in. 42 pp. paper, 398.2 

A lecture delivered on March 21, 1919, at King’s College, 

London. M. Petrides protests against the accusation that 

the modern Greeks have not yet given a man of genius to 

the world, discusses the elements of Greek culture, and deals 
with modern Greek songs and Greek music. Examples of the 
former illustrate the lecture. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 

Jefferson (Thomas). LrtTrErs oF THOMAS JEFFERSON CON- 
CERNING PHILOLOGY AND THE Crassics. Ed. by Thomas 
FitzHugh. Univ. of Virginia, 1919. 94 in. §81 pp. 
front. paper. 470-480 

The Professor of Latin in the University of Virginia gives 

a series of extracts from letters written by Thomas Jefferson 
to John Adams, William Short, Dr. Priestley, John Waldo, 
and others, dealing with philological problems, the classics, 
and classical education—of which Jefferson is a powerful 
advocate. The extracts are linked by a series of editorial 
comments of considerable interest. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Berry (Edward W.). MiocENE FossiL PLANTS FROM 
NORTHERN PERU (no. 2270, from the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum, vol. 55). Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1919. 94 in. 16 pp. il. paper. 

561.985 
The monograph is based on a small collection of fossil 
plants received in exchange from the Boston Society of 

Natural History, and presented by the author to the U.S. 

National Museum. Fourteen species are described, of which 

six are only provisionally identified. Five of the remaining 

eight are new. 


Bigelow (Henry B.)}§ HyDROMEDUS#, SIPHONOPHORES, AND 
CTENOPHORES OF THE ‘‘ ALBATROSS ’’ EXPEDITION (‘‘Cone 
tributions to the Biology of the Philippine Archipelago 
and Adjacent Regions’’). (U.S. National Museum, 
Bulletin 100, vol. 1, pt. 5). Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1919. 94 in. 87 pp. il. bibliog. ind. 
paper. 593.7-85 

The material submitted to the author consisted partly of 
specimens picked out on the spot and separately preserved, 
and partly of unsorted plankton. Noteworthy points include 
the discovery of a new Protiara, a new representative of 

Haeckel’s genus Zygocanna (a genus not recorded since 

1879), and a new genus of Petasidz of unusual morphological 

interest. 

Ellis (Max M.). THE BRANCHIOBDELLID WoORMS IN THE 
COLLECTIONS OF THE U.S. NATIONAL Museum, with 
descriptions of new genera and new species (no. 2267, 
from the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, 
vol. 55). Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1919. 94 in. 25 pp. il. paper. 595.1 

Worms in the U.S. National Museum collection, and worms 
obtained in different localities by various searchers, are 
discussed in this paper. 

*Genetics “JOURNAL OF GENETICS: vol. 8, no. 3, June. 
Camb., Univ. Press, 1919. 10 in. 69 pp. il, 12/ n. 

570.5 

The longest paper in this number is by Dr. Duerden on 

‘* Crossing the North African and South African Ostrich.” 

A clear account is given of the characteristics of the two 

types. The investigation should prove very useful in con- 

nection with selective breeding. A discussion of the specific 
distinctness of the two types concludes the paper. Dr. 

Schmidt continues his ‘‘ Racial Studies in Fishes.’’ He 
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describes experiments made on Lebistes reticulatus with a 
view to determining whether, and to what extent, quantitative 
racial characters are hereditary. The experiments fall into 
two groups: (1) those in which the same mother was exposed 
to different environments in different periods of pregnancy ; 
and (2) those in which different mothers were exposed to 
the same environment. The first paper in this number is by 
Mr. E. J. Collins on ‘“‘ Sex Segregation in the Bryophyta ”’ ; 
and the number concludes with an investigation of ‘‘ Double 
Flowers and Sex-Linkage in Begonia,’ by W. Bateson and 
Ida Sutton. 


Royal Society of Canada. TRANSACTIONS, series 3, vol. 12. 
Sections 4 and 5, GEOLOGICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 
June and September, 1918; December, 1918, and March, 
1919. Ottawa, Hope & Son (Quaritch). 94 in. 104, 
129 pp. il. paper, 50c. each. 550.6 and 570.6 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Rawson (F. L.). HEALING BY THE REALIZATION OF GoD; 
or, true prayer for doctors: being one of the series of 
articles on True Prayer appearing in “ Active Service,”’ 
from July 6 to September 14, revised and enlarged. 
Crystal Press, 91, Regent Street, W.1, 1919. 7} in. 
62 pp. paper, 1/ n. 615.852 

The object of the articles is stated to be to show medical 
men that it is worth their while to look into the method 
of treatment of disease described in the pamphlet as “‘ divine 
healing.” 

700 FINE ARTS. 


*André (Albert), ReENorr (Editions des ‘ Cahiersd ’Au- 
jourd’hui’’). Paris, G. Besson, chez Crés & Cie, 1919. 
104 in. 40 pp. 40 pl. paper, 30 fr. n. 759.4 

The chief attraction of this beautiful book is the com- 
prehensive series of reproductions of the famous painter’s 
work. Itisasatisfaction to know that one of the few occasions 
in which Renoir was moved by praise was when his ‘“‘ Um- 
brellas ’’ were first exhibited in the Lane Collection in the 

National Gallery, and a number of English artists and con- 

noisseurs wrote to him a letter in which were the words : 

Dés l’instant ot votre tableau s’est trouvé installé parmi les chefs 

d’ceuvre des maitres anciens, nous avons eu la joie de constater 

qu’un de nos contemporains avait pris place d’emblée parmi les 
grands maitres de la tradition européenne. 

“Tl trouva ce jour-la,”’ writes M. André, «‘ que la gloire était 

une bonne chose.” 


780 MUSIC, 


Dunhill (Thomas F.), ed. THE LAUREATE Sonc Book: 
part 2, BRITISH SONGS FOR Boys AND Giris, SCHOOL 
SINGING CLaAssEs, etc. Adapted and fitted with new 
settings by Thomas F. Dunhill. Arnold, 1919. 10 in. 
48 pp. paper, 2/. 784.8 

Tasteful settings of ‘“ Rule, Britannia,” ‘‘ The Keel Row,”’ 

“Ye Banks and Braes,” ‘‘ The Hunt is up,” “ All through 

the Night,’’ and other old favourites, besides a few songs 

which are not quite so well known. 


Taylor (H. J.), ed. TWELVE SonGs OF THE Britisu IsLEs 

FOR CHOIRS WITHOUT TENORS. Arnold, 1919. 11 in. 

23 pp. paper, 1/6. 784.85 

Among these songs are “‘ Since first I saw your Face,’ 

“Tom Bowling,” ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘ God bless the Prince 

of Wales,’ ‘‘ Loch Lomond,” ‘The Ash Grove,” and 
“ Killarney.” 


790 SPORTS, GAMES, AMUSEMENTS. 


Burrow (F. R.). Lawn TENNIS: some hints (principally 
for beginners) on how to improve and how to enjoy 


your game. ‘‘ Country Life” and Newnes, 1919. 7} in. 
28 pp. paper, 9d. 796 


The revival of lawn tennis is an agreeable feature of the 
present season; and a little book such as this, the purpose 
of which is plain from the sub-title, should be welcome. 


Golf. Goitr In A NUTSHELL. By Ignotus. ‘ Country Life ’’ 
and Newnes, 1919. 7 in. 61 pp. boards, 2/ n. 796 
This book of plain explanations of the different strokes 
will be useful to those whom the years of war have hindered 
from practising their game. 
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800 LITERATURE. 

Art and Letters: an illustrated quarterly; ed. by Frank 
Rutter and Osbert Sitwell. Vol. 2, no. 3 (new series), - 
Summer, 1919. 9} by 7 in. 39 pp. il. paper, 10/6 per 
year. 805 

The chief interest of this number of Art and Letter 
is that it supplies us with a little more evidence for a judgment 
on the poetical work of Mr. T. S. Eliot. It is evident in the 
first place that Mr. Eliot has struck a vein: there is no doubt 
that ‘‘Seven Poems’ and “ Burbank with a Baedeker ’”’ 
are by the same hand from the same material. We can, 
therefore, hazard a judgment. First, Mr. Eliot, as poet, 
is individual: there is no mistaking the precise obscurity 
of his ironic sentimentalism. But individuality, welcome 
and rare as it now is (and not least among the poets of this 
periodical), calls for further definition. And the distin- 
guishing quality of Mr. Eliot’s poetic individuality is fear— 
not ordinary fear, which is not in the least individual—but 
downright poetic fear. 

The horses under the axletree 
Beat up the dawn from Istria 

With even feet. Her shuttered barge 
Gleamed on the water all the day. 


Would Mr. Eliot give us that without at the same moment 
assuring us that he doesn’t believe a word of it? Never. 
‘He could an’ he would.” But the inhibition is colossal, 
and Mr. Eliot, wryly smiling, plays for safety. And yet 
perhaps he is not so safe as he imagines. In the asylum ofa 
fourth dimension which he affects, is he not delivered wholly 
into our hands? Whereas, had he sought escape in such a 
verse as we have quoted, covering himself with a cloud of 
which he remained the substantial core, he would be inviolable. 
As it is, he leaves his coat in our hands. We do not hold him 
indeed, but we have his piéces d’identitié. If he plays the 
trick much more we shall know what to say about the poetry 
of this consummate child of the age. 

The remaining contributions are of minor interest. Mr. 
Ezra Pound, after telling us the three ways of measuring a 
work of art, proceeds to show us how they are applied by an 
unsupported assertion that M. de Bosschére’s work is “ au- 
thentic.’”’ Mr. Ginner writes sympathetically of the late 
Harold Gilman. Miss Dorothy Richardson treats us to a 
few more pages of unpunctuated, chaotic sensation. 


Bontoux (G.).. Louis VEUILLOT ET LES Mavuvais MAITRES 
DES XVIre, XVII£ ET XVIIIE SiécLEs. Paris, Perrin, 
1919. 74 in. 275 pp., 4fr. 55. 840.4 

Lowis Veuillot is one of the most curious figures in the 
history of nineteenth-century French literature. Nature 
endowed him with a keen critical intelligence and an almost 
unlimited capacity of dislike. He spared nobody, not even 
the hallowed great; and in this volume M. Bontoux has 
collected his opinions and condemnations of such “ evil 
masters ’’’ as Luther, Calvin, Moliére, Voltaire and Rousseau. 


*Harrison (Frederic), OniTER Scripta, 1918. Chapman & 

Hall, 1919. 74 in. 194 pp., 5/ n. 804 

A collection of notes on events and books contributed by 

Mr. Harrison to the Fortnightly Review during the last 
year of the war. 


Wijk (N. van). HOOFDMOMENTEN DER RussIESE LETTER- 
KUNDE: PoESHKIN, GOGOLJ, ToLstoj, DosTojJEwskiJ. 
Met 4 Portretten. Zeist, J. Ploegsma, 1919. 8} in. 
177 pp. 891.7 

In four consecutive chapters the author discusses the work 

of Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky, and there is a 

final chapter on Russian literature as portraying the Russian 

spirit. The author is a discriminating critic, and is well 
acquainted with the literature of his subject. The book is 
excellently produced. 


POETRY. 


Binyon (Laurence), THE Four YEARS: war poems collected 
and newly augmented. Elkin Mathews, 1919. 7 in. 
170 pp. front., 7/6 n. 821.9 

Mr. Binyon’s war poems are the poems of a philosopher 
contemplating the struggle from a distance. With the 
immediate agony of blood and death he does not deal; he 
writes of the spiritual significances of the war. His poems 
have a serenity and a majesty not to be found in the work 
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of most of the young soldier-poets—a serenity which will 
commend them to some, though to others it may appear 
the sign of a certain unreality and remoteness. 


Johnson (Donald F. Goold). Porms. With a prefatory 
note by P. Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 84 in. 90 pp. por. boards, 
4/6 n. 821.9 

These poems have dignity and solid craftsmanship. Their 
author, who won the Chancellor’s Medal at Cambridge in 

1914, was killed in France in 1916. Perhaps the best thing 

in the book is the beautiful translation of the ‘‘ Hylas ” of 

Theocritus. One can hardly tell what this young poet would 

have done; but there is no doubt that he had begun in the 

right way. 

Sorley (Charles Hamilton). MariBorouGcH; and other 
poems; 4th edition. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 
7 in. 145 pp. por., 5/ n. 821.9 

This is the fourth and definitive edition of these poems, 
which have already secured a certain place in the affections 

of the larger public. It contains a portrait of the author, a 

number of selections from Sorley’s prose, and some biblio- 

graphical and explanatory notes. 


Winn (Leslie Hinchliff).§ THRouGH Two Winpows. Palmer 
& Hayward, 1919. 7 in. 57 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 
The first part, ‘“‘ The First Army, and other poems,” is a 
series of patriotic and soldierly verses on the deeds and 
the fateful issues of 1914-18; the second, ‘A Breath of 
Air,”’ consists of miscellaneous lyrics on the usual themes. 
It is a little volume like many others that appear from month 
to month. The author’s vers libres, which remind one 
sometimes of Ossianic diction, have a simple impressiveness. 


FICTION. 


Chamberlain (George A.). THE SuHINING Roap. Collins, 
1919. 74 in. 254 pp., 7/ n. 

A “society ’’ lady asks a passing aviator for a ride, and is 
whirled off to the interior of Africa. The aviator is full of 
pithy remarks about women, is a D.S.O., a crack shot, and 
secretly unhappy. In the end they marry. The story is 
readable if one does not mind improbabilities. 


Corelli (Marie), Dexicia. Constable [1919]. 7 in. 225 pp., 
2/n 


A cheap edition of the novel first published in 1896. 


Daviess (Maria Thompson). THe DareEpeEvit (‘‘ The Way- 
farer’s Library,’’ 114). New edition. Dent [1919]. 
7 in. 188 pp. front., 2/ n. 


Donnell (Annie Hamilton). Miss THEoDosIA’s HEART-STRINGS 
(‘‘ The Wayfarer’s Library,’’ 112). New edition. Dent 
[1919]. 7 in. 188 pp. front., 2/ n. 


Haines (Alice Calhoun). FIRECRACKER JANE. Hurst & 
Blackett [1919]. 8 in. 244 pp., 6/9 n. 813.5 
Jane is ‘‘ an intense temperamental child,’’ with impulsive 
red hair and Irish blood—both from her mother—and a bluebird 
blue suit and other clothes which are emotionally described. 
She is too childlike to perceive that the staunch old comrade 
and playmate of tradition is in love with her, and runs off 
with a romantic Spaniard, all but coming to a bad end in 
the Mexican terror—described with expurgations—and being 
rescued by the staunch lover in an aeroplane. 


Hodgkin (L. Violet), Fierce FEATHERS. Harrogate, Robert 
Davis, 30, Leadhall Lane, 1919. 7} in. 18 pp. paper. 
An impressive little tale from early Quaker history, reprinted 
from Miss Hodgkin’s ‘‘ A Book of Quaker Saints.” 


*Ibaiez (Vicente Blasco), THE Four HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE (Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis). 
Authorized translation by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
Constable [1919]. 8 in. 429 pp., 6/ n. 863.6 

See review, p. 591. 


Martin (Helen R.). THOSE FITZENBERGERS (‘‘ The Way- 
farer’s Library,’ 109), New edition. Dent {1919}. 7 in. 
284 pp. front., 2/ n. 
Pain (Barry), THE ProspiemM Crus. Collins, 1919. 7} in. 
235 pp., 7/ n. 
The members of the Problem Club spend a month on each 
problem. The problems are: “ It is required to induce a 
woman who is unaware of your intention to say to you, ‘ You 
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” 


ought to have been a giraffe’ ; “It is required to be mis- 
taken for six different people in the course of one hour,” ang 
so on. The,solutions are not very brilliant or, truth to Say, 
very amusing. The one problem worth recording was the 
Win-and-Lose Problem. Readers who abound in what 
the classical scholar called ‘‘ low cunning ” may like to work 
out a method for themselves : 

It is required to win an even bet of one pound, resulting in a net 
loss of one pound to the winner; and to lose an even bet of one 
pound resulting in a net gain of one pound to the loser. No com. 
petitor is to make more than two bets. 

Steuart (John A.). THe Rock OF THE Ravens (‘‘ The Way- 
farer’s Library,” 104). New edition. Dent [1919]. 7 in. 
252 pp. front., 2/ n. 


Thompson (C. Patrick). Cockraits. Collins [1919]. 8 in, 
265 pp., 7/6 n. 

‘Airmanship is an attractive topic; and the operations of 
military aviators have particular fascination for the large 
number of people interested in a profession which exposes 
those who adopt it to extreme risks, and calls for unusual 
resourcefulness as well as extraordinary coolness and bravery. 
Here is promising ground for romance, excitement, and 
humonr, all of which are provided in such stories as those by 
Mr. Thompson. ‘‘ The Phantom Army,’ “ The Sunset 
Woman,” ** Death's Sickle,’”’ and ‘‘ The [ll Wind ”’ are notably 
good tales. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Mothersole (Jessie). THE IsLES oF Scitty: their story, 
their folk, and their flowers, painted and described by 
Jessie Mothersole. R.T.S. [1919]. 84 in. 190 pp. 
il. map, bibliog. ind., 12/ n. 914.237 

The third edition of Miss Mothersole’s very pleasing account 
of Scilly. The charming illustrations in colour enhance the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


Taylor (Ernest E.). YORKSHIRE Moors AnpD Sea (°° Handy 
Guide Series’’) Darlington, ‘“‘ Nortiiern Echo ’’ Printing 
Works, 1919. 64 in. 95 pp. map, il. paper, 6d. 914.274 

This compact and practical little guide covers the region 
including Goathland and Beck Hole, Castleton, Danby, 

Lealholm, Glaisaale, Egton Bridge, Grosmont, Sleights and 

Whitby, Pickering and Kirbymoorside. This is the third 

edition. 

920 BIOGRAPHY. 


*Bannerjea (D. N.). INpDIA’s NATION BUILDERS. Headley, 
1919. 9 in. 234 pp. por., 7/6 n. 920 
In these character-sketches of eleven distinguished Indians 


‘who have been pioneers of movements contributing to the 


development of modern India, the author endeavours to show 
that the idea of nationality has been thrust into the fore- 
front of political thought ; and he declares that ‘‘ what the 
flower of the Allied democracy are to-day fighting and dying 
for, Indian progressives and reformers are living for.’’ The 
leaders of Indian thought portrayed include Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen., Dadabhoy Naoroji, 
Gopala Krishna Gokhale, and Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Fielding | Henry). 
Cross (Wilbur L.). THE History oF HENRY FIELDING. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press, (Milford) 1918. 
3 vols. 9} in. 449, 446, 419 pp. il. pors. bibliog. ind., 


63/ n. 920 
There is plenty of room for a treatise on the author of ‘“‘ Tom 
Jones,’ ‘‘ joseph Andrews,” and ‘‘ Amelia,” for no good 


book dealing with Henry Fielding is in existence. The three 
volumes before us are admirably printed, beautifully illus- 
trated, and of altogether excellent format. There is a first- 
trate bibliography. A review will appear. 


A House of Letters: being excerpts from the correspondence 
of Miss Charlotte Jerningham (the Hon. Lady Beding- 
field), Lady Jerningham, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
Bernard and Lucy Barton, and others, with Matilda 
Betham ; and from diaries and various sources; and a 
chapter upon Landor’s quarrel with Charles Betham 
at Llanthony. Also notes of some phases in the evolution 
of an English family. Ed. by Ernest Betham. Jarrolds, 
{1919}. 8} in. 291 pp. il. pors. ind., 5/ n. 920 

A new edition. 
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gchuré (Edouard). Woman: THE InsprRER. Tr. by Fred 
Rothwell. Power-Book Co., 52a, High Holborn, W.C., 
1919 9 in. 174 pp., 4/6 n. 920 

The general idea upon which M. Schuré’s work is based 
js thus stated : 

Anything that powerfully affects the soul shows forth in life 
sooner or later. And so the complete fusion of man and woman, 
differentiated as they are though united in one organic whole, will 
constitute a new human being and become a social influence of 
incalculable might. 

Three illustrations are given of the influence exerted by 
woman as an inspirer of genius in man. The first is Mathilde 
Wesendonck, whose friendship with Richard Wagner was 
consummated in the production of “‘ Tristan und Isolde.’”’ The 
second part of the book is devoted to the influence of Cosima 
Liszt upon the master. Though in character the very opposite 
of Frau Wesendonck, she became indispensable to Wagner, 
saved him from an infinity of trouble, and organized his theatre 
at Bayreuth. The influence of Margherita Albana Mignaty 
upon the author, in leading him to the line of thought which 
produced ‘““ The Great Initiates,”’ is described in the concluding 
section, which is an impassioned tribute to Madame Mignaty. 


Scott (Mrs. Clement). Oxrp Days In BoHEMIAN LONDON: 

recollections of Clement Scott. Hutchinson /[1919). 

9 in. 272 pp. pors., 10/6 n. 920 
See review, p. 588. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


China. CHINA’s PosITION IN INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 
(China National Defence League in Europe) Allen & 
Unwin [1919]. 7 in. 16 pp. paper, 3d. 951 

The gist of this pamphlet is that in China foreign loans 
for exclusively economic purposes are acceptable and meet 
with unqualified approval, but that loans for political ends, 
whether veiled or unconcealed, are anathematized. 


Koo (V. K. Wellington) and Wang (Cheng-Ting T.). CHINA 
AND THE LEAGUE OF Nations. (China National Defence 
League in Europe) Allen & Unwin [1919]. 7 in. 
16 pp. paper, 3d. 951 

This pamphlet contains two articles: ‘‘ China and the 

League of Nations,” by Dr. Koo, and “‘ China’s Aspirations,”’ 
by Mr. Wang. It is remarked in the former that sentiment 
in favour of the League of Nations prevails throughout the 
Chinese Republic. Mr. Wang says that there are three 
great international hindrances to the progress of China: 
the ‘‘ spheres of influence’”’ claimed by the Great Powers, 
the exercise of consular jurisdiction over foreign residents 
in China, and the denial to China of the right to regulate her 
own tariff. 


Russia. Russian ZEMSTVOS AND TOWNS: ZEMSTVOS ET 
MuNICcIPALITES RusseEs (“‘ Self-Government in Russia: 

Le Self-Gouvernement en Russie,” no. 1). Union of 
Russian Zemstvos and Towns, London Committee, 84, 
1919. Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 941n.16 pp. paper. 947 
The pamphlet contains informative summaries of the 
valuable work carried out during a period of tumult and strife 
by the Rural County Councils and Town Councils in Russia. 


Scott (James Brown). Notes DE JAMES MADISON SUR LES 
DEBATS DE LA CONVENTION FEDERALE DE 1787 ET 
LEUR RELATION A UNE PLUS PARFAITE SOCIETE DES 
Nations. Tr. by A. de Lapradelle. Paris, Bossard, 
1919. 9 in. 180 pp., 4fr. 50. 973.3 

This is an excellent French translation of Mr. Scott’s 
delicate historical study of James Madison, the Virginian 

delegate to the Federal Convention of America in 1787. 

Madison made detuiled notes of the proceedings at this Con- 

ference, which he subsequently arranged in the form in which 

they were published in vol. iii. of the ‘‘ Documentary History 
of the Constitution.’ The importance of the proceedings 
of the Conference as a precedent for a serious League of 

Nations is obvious. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


*Egan (Maurice Francis), TEN YEARS NEAR THE GERMAN 
FRONTIER: a retrospect and a warning. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1919]. 9 in. 301 pp., 12/ n. 940.9 

The former United States Minister to Denmark has written 
an interesting book, embodying the results of his keen obser- 
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vation of men. and events during a long residence in “ the 
Whispering Gallery of Europe.’ Mr. Egan gives the 
substance of numerous conversations which he had with 
diplomatists and others, showing not only the Pan-Germanists’ 
view-point of Denmark as a “ Northern province” of the 
German Empire, and the desire of the ex-Kaiser to turn the 
Baltic into a German sea, but also that there was an intensely 
active German propaganda in Sweden, where there existed 
considerable distrust of certain of the Allied Powers. The 
author remarks that ‘‘ Slesvig-Holstein is the Alsace-Lorraine 
question in Denmark,’ and that ‘‘no Dane who remembered 
Bismarck and Slesvig and who saw at Kiel the growing 
German fleet could admire the Emperor William II.” A 
shrewd remark is that a German emigrant was “ simply a 
German colonist—waiting!”’ Incidentally Mr. Egan’s book 
contains a considerable amount of gossip about English 
and other royal personages. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
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publication of Facts and Docu- 
ments relating to foreign and 
international policy which are 
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day of the restricted vision is 
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true perspective of life as it is 
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to view it with the broader and 
international vision. 
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